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Air Patrol: Answer 
To Convoy Problem? 


* * 


Hitler Losing Battle for 
Latin-American Airlines 
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Removing Injustices 


From Draft System 





John G. Winant . . . Our Flying Ambassador 
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... it’s like this. Business was taking me to the Coast 
uy tr, iT ..-Well, when the ticket agent explained the Pullman 
igure i” Grand Circle Plan I found I could take my trip by a 
combination of routes that would give me a couple of 
G a4 F thousand miles’ extra travel at no added rail or Pullman 
e ing & ree cost! So I sandwiched a ten-day vacation into the trip, 
and have seen a lot of the country I never saw before 

... At no extra transportation cost!” 


Vacation Trip !" . 


That’s one of the most attractive features of the Pullman 
Grand Circle Plan* ... you can plan a Coast-to-Coast trip 
up to 10,000 miles at one low bargain Rail-and-Pullman 
rate! On the longest trips possible under the plan the com- 


* * 














bined Rail-Pullman charge is actually as low as 1.8¢ a mile. 
You probably didn’t believe this possible! 

Why not investigate the Pullman Grand Circle Plan? 
Let your Ticket Agent show you the ways you can add extra 
vacation travel to a Coast-to-Coast business trip at no addi- 
tional expense. The information may surprise you! 


*Tickets good for 60 days. Stopovers freely permitted. 





Jjcre ate PULLMAN'S 7 Advantages he Business Teele 


FAST, FREQUENT SCHEDULES. Rail-and-Pullman gives you the CENTER-OF-TOWN ARRIVAL. U swally just a step or two from the 


safest fast transportation in the world, center of business and hotels! 

SLEEP in a real bed, as at home, in undisturbed privacy and air- pining amen 

conditioned comfort. Get to your business appointment feeling fit. SALES MANAGERS—NOTE! The Pullman Grand Circle Plan 
SERVICE by courteous, efficient, cheerful trained attendants, makes at possible for you tore mute salesmen on ¢ wast -to-Ce vast 
carefully schooled in travel hospitality. trips via markets which otherwise might be unprofitable for 


them to cover. This frequently opens up additional business 
opportunities for them. 


TRAVEL AT NIGHT—DAY FOR BUSINESS. Night is the logical time 


tv travel. You can work conveniently aboard Pullman if you like. 


LOOK WELL-GROOMED, thanks to Pullman's “hotel-like” facil- 


ities. You have plenty of space for personal luggage, and it’s 
always accessible. mate vy 


RELIABILITY in meeting appointments. Rail-Pullman gets you 


there in any weather .. . No need to wire cancellations or request oes the “yst Class’ way to Go ul 


embarrassing postponements cf your business meetings! 
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NEW WAR THREATS TO U. S......... ca 
In a world aflame, the United States is 
poised on the edge of open warfare. 
Dangers threaten on all sides to upset the 
delicate balance created by our policies of 
aiding the democracies and avoiding a 
“shooting” war. Latest developments have 
confronted this nation with new situations 
which will require vital overnight decisions 
by leaders in Washington. What are these 
situations? How did they arise? What are 
the plans to meet them? Here, in broad 
outline, are the answers now being con- 
sidered at the capital. Here also is a sig- 
nificant survey of our world position. 


ANSWER TO CONVOY PROBLEM?..P. 9 
American defense chiefs are convinced they 
now have the answer to Britain’s most 
vital need—an effective shield against 
Germany’s deadly attacks on shipping. 
Four-motored bombers on hourly patrols 
are the essence of U.S. plans. Here are the 
facts on how the new method would work. 
Here is a preview of how the war over the 
Atlantic soon may be fought. 


HOUSE CLEANING FOR LABOR....P. 10 
Use of the United States Army to break a 
strike in the aircraft industry is the result 
of a presidential decision six months in the 
making; marks a turning point in federal 
labor policy. Here is a _ thoroughgoing 
analysis of startling events that indicate a 
new phase in labor relations in this coun- 
try, and the end of laissez faire for union- 
ism and the development of broad controls 
over many union activities. 


BATTLE FOR AIRLINES. .....cccccceseess P. 12 
The United States and Nazi Germany are 
locked in a titantic, though undercover, 
struggle for one of the world’s greatest 
commercial and military prizes—control 
over Latin America’s far-flung airways. 
Working closely with the governments of 
the Latin republics, the United States is 
marshaling money and diplomatic pressure 
in an all-out attack to drive Axis-con- 
trolled organizations from the Western 
Hemisphere—and is succeeding. For an in- 
side picture of commercial warfare at its 
fiercest, read this important article. 





ENVOYS IN WARTIME.................. r,t 
The life of a diplomat in wartime, espe- 
cially at the Court of St. James’s, is one 
of toil, danger and drama—far different 
from the social enjoyments and diplomatic 
protocol of peacetime. The return home of 
our envoys to London, Belgrade and 
Chungking illustrates the dramatic nature 
of the change. Here is a picture of the 
problems of diplomats in the war capitals, 
with special attention to the implications 
of Mr. Winant’s flying visit home. 


leap 24 
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OVERHAULING THE DRAFT.......... yr to 
What’s wrong with the draft system? 
What are the reasons behind recent 
changes in draft regulations, coming 
changes in the law? What new policies on 
administration of the draft are being form- 
ulated in Washington today? To everyone 
affected by the workings of conscription— 
eligible men and employers alike—the an- 
swers to these and other questions are of 
vital interest. Read them in this article. 


A REMODELED COURT........2.00020005 P. 16 
The Roosevelt remodeling of the Supreme 
Court—it began in 1937—now is com- 
pleted. The appointment of Justices Jack- 
son and Byrnes means that New Deal 
selections number seven, on a nine-man 
tribunal. But the record shows that even 
with this generally uniform political back- 
ground, there exists much room for diver- 
gences of opinion among the jurists. And 
for interesting sidelights on the new jus- 
tices’ careers, read their personal histories 
on page 39. 


U.S. SUPREMACY IN OOL............ P. 20 
Oil is the lifeblood of modern military op- 
erations. Lack of it is one of Germany’s 
greatest weaknesses; possession of vast 
stores, one of the United States’s greatest 
strengths. The Pictogram presents an up- 
to-date comparison of the world line-up in 
oil production and reserves. 


ADJUSTING INDUSTRY TO WAR....P. 26 
Shipyards, airplane plants, arsenals and 
other armament factories are requiring in- 
creasingly large supplies of steel, magnesi- 
um, nickel, zinc and other metals. Capacity 
to supply these metals is growing rapidly, 
but demand is growing even faster. What 
this situation means in terms of civilian 
consumption and possible shortages; what 
is ahead when U.S. industry will have 
more orders than it can fill, are told in this 
study of a nationwide problem. 
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Speed-up in Shipbuilding . . . Lend-Lease Deliveries Lag... 


Tightening of Priorities . . . Restrictions on Consumer Goods 


War materials. Congress received from 
the President the first progress report on 
lend-lease policy. Nub of the report was 
that, while plans were vast, progress still 
was meager. 

Revealed was the fact that, while 
$4,277,000,000 had been allocated, the U.S. 
had been able to send abroad only a meager 
$75,000,000 worth of war materials out of 
lend-lease funds. Shipments included long- 
range bombers, ships, “other sinews of 
war.” (See page 17.) 


% * 


Shipbuilding. More optimistic were plans 
to hasten deliveries in the near future. 
Shipbuilders launched four times as many 
vessels in May, 1941, as in May, 1940, and 
talk was heard of a ship a day in the not- 
too-distant future. 

The need for ships was stressed again 
as British figures revealed the loss of 350,- 
000 tons of shipping last month; down from 
April, but still too high for comfort. U. S. 
officials were apprised that American 
vessels are no longer safe from attack. 
The Robin Moor, bound for Africa, was 
sunk in the Atlantic by a submarine. (See 
page 7.) 


Automobiles. Outlook for automobile 
production turned suddenly dark as Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson criticized 
five companies for raising prices, asked 
them to rescind the increases. 

The Army asked OPM to make another 
cut in production; reported were plans to 
stretch the planned 20 per cent curtail- 
ment to 50 per cent in the year ahead. 
Reason: Fewer automobiles would mean 
more steel, aluminum, other raw materials 
needed for defense. 


Labor. Most distressing production bot- 
tleneck—defense strikes—appeared to be 


breaking. Ended was the walkout at North 
American Aviation in Inglewood, Calif., 
still under Army control. Also terminated 
was a Cleveland strike of Aluminum work- 
ers. (See page 10.) 

Begun was a campaign against irrespon- 
sible labor leadership. Legislation passed 
the Senate to permit the President to com- 
mandeer strike-bound plants, and one 
strike leader was arrested in Ohio as a 
parole violator. Communist activity was 
suspected as the real cause of defense tie- 
ups. 


* * 


Aircraft. Top defense billing, however, is 
still given to airplane orders. Warplanes, 
engines and accessories now are estimated 
to cost $8,000,000,000. 

May deliveries totaled 1,389, down 55 
from April, but William S. Knudsen, of 
the Office of Production Management, still 
was optimistic. Said he to aircraft manu- 
facturers: By the fall of 1942 you will be 
producing more than anyone else in the 
world. 

Production of 1,700-horsepower Cyclone 
engines began at the Wright Aeronautical 
plant in Cincinnati. Eventual goal: 1,000 
engines a month. 


Steel. More clouds appeared on the auto- 
mobile horizon as OPM requested steel pro- 
ducers to divert sheet and strip steel plant 
capacity to plate steel. Motor cars are the 
largest users of strip and sheet, whereas 
plate would go to ships and railroad ears. 

Plans for a 10,000,000-ton increase in 
steel capacity made headway as giant U.S. 
Steel planned more furnaces. Meanwhile 
May production approached last March’s 
record with 4,967,782 tons. (See page 26.) 


Magnesium. Needed for airplanes, a 
substantial increase in magnesium capacity 
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is projected. Output at the rate of 400, 
000,000 pounds a year is scheduled for late 
1942—eight times current production. 


* * * 


Priorities. Priority policy tightened jp 
many fields as OPM Priority Chief Stet. 
tinius moved to conserve supplies for de. 
fense goods. 

Buyers of tungsten steel were ordered to 
use a molybdenum substitute, and OP¥ 
stipulated that where molybdenum steel 
would do, tungsten steel could not be de. 
livered. 

The entire national supply of aluminum 
came under priority control when prefer. 
ence ratings were issued for scrap, Full 
priority control also was ordered for zine, 
and manufacturers of collapsible tubes for 
shaving cream, paints and adhesives were 
told to use alloy tin instead of the pure 
product. 


* * * 


Consumer goods. As defense produec- 
tion expanded, civilians were notified to 
expect restricted supplies of about 40 
every-day items. Such commonplaces as 
gloves, socks, cameras and fire extinguish- 
ers are on the list. 

Consumption of these goods is approach- 
ing production capacity, and the Army and 
Navy will be given first call on stocks and 
new output. 


Taxes. House tax experts indicated that 
low-income groups will have their tax 
bills increased less than they thought. Re- 
tained by the Ways and Means Committee 
were present exemption levels and _ the 
current 4 per cent base income tax rate. 
(See page 30.) 


% * * 


Skilled workers. Competition between 
Army and industry for men with working 
skills promised to decrease as the Senate 
approved a bill to defer draft service of 
men past 28. The measure is supported by 
the Army and Administration. 

The Army considers that older men 
make the poorer soldiers, while draft of- 
ficials find most of their classification head- 
aches among the older group. (See page 


15.) 
* * * 


(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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NOW SGA 


The pattern of things to come in Government control is fast becoming 
clear; is fast shaping under stress of war planning, under pressure for action. 

Roosevelt crack-down on a striking union gave one hint. Commandeering of 
an industrial plant gave another. Still others are growing from demands of de- 
fense; from the need to watch prices and production and priorities. 

It all adds up -- past, present and future -- to thisS..... 

A growing Government effort to find work for savings; a growing venture 
into Government-directed investment through RFC, into market control with SEC. 

A start of Government control over prices; a beginning effort to build per- 
manent machinery to manage this key control within the economic system. 

A gesture toward labor control through restraint on the right to strike; a 
beginning of what will become regulation of Government-protected unions. 

Another venture into industry control through a new-model NRA; a use of 
priority and war planning machinery to fit industry into a system of controls. 

A rapidly expanding machine for foreign trade control; a use of licensing 
systems to manage and direct the flow of exports and imports. 

Outline of a controlled economy is fast taking shape; is being fashioned 
into the permanent machinery of Government. Commandeering by Government of an 
industrial plant serves to add a warning touch; serves to display the ultimate 
in the nation's power to fashion a Government-directed economy. This is part of 
a world trend; is the U. S. counterpart of what goes on elsewhere. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 























It's important to watch closely Government's use of commandeering power. 

The reason why..... 

Labor is waiting to see if demands are met with Government in control that 
were not met with private industry in control. 

If they are: There is incentive to strike to induce commandeering. 

If they are not: There will be less incentive to prod Government to take 
over; less reason to cause trouble for trouble's sake. 

In general..... 

It's the White House view that labor leadership is on trial. 

It's not the White House intent to break its labor partnership. 

President's idea is that much recent trouble traces to Communist-Nazi spon- 
sorship; that strikes fit into the pattern of a program uncovered by U. S. inves- 
tigators; that a bit of labor house cleaning may be enough. 

But: It still remains unlawful for an employer to do so much as refer to Com- 
munist leanings of an employe; it still isn't clear that labor will act. 




















Drift still is in the direction of U. S. shooting in this war. 

War won't come from German submarine sinking of a U. S. merchant ship in 
Hemisphere waters. But: It's part of the drift, part of the trend. 

Now: Don't be surprised if a submarine comes to grief at hands of a U. S. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


patrol ship; if there is trading of shot for shot instead of note for note. 

The fact, as seen by highest officials, is this..... 

Any thought that U. S. can forever live in peace is futile. 

Any thought that there can be a British-Hitler peace that U. S. could ac- 
cept is not realistic; is based purely on wishful thinking. 

Any thought that Britain can negotiate a peace that isn't surrender is not 
based upon understanding; is a sign of more wishful thinking. 

Actually: All U. S. planning now is based upon..... 

1. A conclusion that a test of strength between U. S. and Hitler-controlled 
Europe is inevitable; that one or the other must come out on top. 

2. A conclusion that sooner or later U. S. and Japan must settle accounts; 
that there must be an understanding that apparently only force can create. 

This raises the question: Why, then, is U. S. oil bein™ supplied Japan in 
large quantities; why is a potential enemy permitted to buy war materials. 

The answer given: Japan is so lacking in vital raw materials, is so close to 
economic starvation that she would be forced to use her available weapons to seek 
markets; would be forced to start war when U. S. wants quiet. 

Later: When and if the main show is settled, Japan's turn will come. 

That's the reasoning as explained by officials here. 




















Lend-lease aid to hard-pressed Great Britain -- after three months -- re- 
mains negligible; remains pretty much a paper operation. 

Best measure of three months of U. S. help is this..... 

British effort: $3,000,000,000 in three months. 

U. S. aid: $75,000,000 in three months. 

Roosevelt said U. S. increased plane shipments to Britain 1,200 per cent 
and plane engines 1,000 per cent. Actually: This was an increase from 116 planes 
in the first five 1940 months to 1,392 in five 1941 months and from 92 engines to 
920 in the same period. 

Figures of aid-to-Britain are far from impressive; are obscured by big fig- 
ures of goods "on order." 











Trend of Congress sentiment is toward strong strike curbs; is toward some 
limits to unrestrained power of organized labor. But: White House and the Sen- 
ate still are an influence for caution; still are inclined to move slowly. 

As matters now stand..... 

Commandeering: Senate voted 67 to 7 to permit President to take over plants 
closed by strikes or lockouts. House is balky but is likely to concur. 

Wagner Act: Little prospect of change now. 

Wage-Hour Act: Very little present pressure for change. 

In other than labor fields..... 

Draft: Senate approved, House will approve deferment from draft of all reg- 
istrants who are more than 27 years of age. 

St. Lawrence: Still uncertain of action at this session. 

Taxes: Moving slowly in Ways and Means Committee, with Committee decision 
against changing present personal exemptions. It looks like September before a 
new tax law will emerge. 























New Supreme Court -- with all places filled -- will differ little in view- 
point from the Court of recent years; will go along with a broad exercise of Gov- 
ernment power over industry. 

Justice Stone, as Chief Justice, will continue Chief Justice Hughes's record 
of speedy administration of justice. 
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THE LIGHT OF 


From the lofty torch of the Goddess of Liberty, 
the light of Freedom is reflected in the Halls of 
Industry. There is no blackout at Firestone — 24 
hours a day, 6 days a week, every Firestone factory 
in America is working at top speed to provide the 
thousands of different rubber products needed for 
National Defense. 


Tires of all types, bullet-resisting tubes, bullet- 
sealing fuel and oil tanks, track blocks for tanks and 
reconnaissance cars, gas masks, seadrome lighting 
buoys and hundreds of other products made from 
natural or synthetic rubber for the armed forces of 
the United States are being turned out on or ahead 
of schedule. In addition, machine gun clips, bomb 
cases, shell guard facings and many other non-rubber 
munitions are now in production. 


And if our country calls upon us for further 
help, it will be given cheerfully, quickly, efficiently 
and intelligently. 

Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret 


Speaks and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. Red Network 


Copr. 1941, The F. T. & R. Co. 


Firestone 


MILITARY TIRES * TUBES * GAS MASKS * TANK TRACKS *’ BULLET-SEALING 
CELLS »* PARACHUTE SEATS * HOSE * BARRAGE BALLOONS * BOMB CASES 
SEADROME LIGHTS * GUN CARRIAGES AND MOUNTS * CRASH PADS 
MACHINE GUN CLIPS * AND OTHER RUBBER AND METAL PRODUCTS 
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“One pint of milk for an adult and more for a 
child.’’ That is Item No. 1 in a proposed diet aimed 
to bring the health of Americans up to a new level 


never before attained anywhere in the world. 
. 7 . 


And, to aid in supplying millions of Americans with 
milk that is pure, wholesome and nutritious, the Sealtest 
System of Laboratory Protection has united its many 
laboratories ... has pooled a great store of scientific 
knowledge and research. 

Scores of Sealtest Laboratories are spread over a 
good part of America in an “all-out” defense effort. In 
Sealtest Dairy and Ice Cream plants, Sealtest tech- 
nicians constantly are testing, checking and supervising 
quality and purity, flavor and freshness of milk, ice 
cream and other dairy products. 







DEFENSE 


To millions of housewives, the red-and-white Sealtest 
Symbol is complete proof of quality ... convincing 
evidence of purity. Look for that symbol in your 
community as an added assurance of good health for 
your family. 


Tune in the Rudy Vallee ~Sealtest Program, 
Thursdays at 10 P.M., e.d.t., NBC Red Network 
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MILK and ICE CREAM 
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Sealtest, Inc. and its member-companies are sub- 
sidiaries of National Dairy Products Corporation. 
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FRENCH, JAPANESE MOVES BRING 
SHOWDOWN WITH U.S. NEAR 


Diversion of War Effort to Two Fronts Threatened by Nazi Strategy 


German use of French 
West African port seen 
in American ship sinking 


This war, as it affects the United States, 
js taking one more strange turn. The turn, 
this time, is toward trouble in two new di- 
rections. 

Attention, until now, centered upon the 
problem of getting goods to England. Con- 
voy was the issue. The argument was over 
whether to shoot or not to shoot in order 
to get goods to the British Isles. 

Now there is a decline in the rate of 
ship sinkings in the Atlantic. The Ameri- 
can patrol is beginning to work. It is not 
improbable that this patrol has dropped 
at least one depth bomb near a German 
submarine. The Germans, on their part, 
have torpedoed an unarmed American 
merchant ship—plainly identified, carry- 
ing a nonwar cargo, sailing in Western 
Hemisphere waters—and with apparent 
loss of American lives. 

This can mean that the shooting phase 





—Wide World 
ADMIRAL DARLAN 
Martinique-French “diversion?” 
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of the present war is starting with scarcely 
a ripple on the surface of the public’s 
equanimity. 

That development was not unexpected 
by the officials who must chart American 
policy. They always have been convinced 
that actual events would shape the course 
of this country’s moves against Germany. 
But, suddenly, trouble threatens in two 
other directions as well. 

In one direction there is threatened 
trouble with France. In the other direc- 
tion there is threatened trouble with Ja- 
pan. Both represent part of the maneu- 
ver to divert the interest and attention 
of the United States from the principal 
struggle that involves the fate of the 
British Isles. 

In the case of France: A choice is made 
for collaboration with Hitler. This col- 
laboration involves a major defeat for 
American diplomacy. Its formal appear- 
ance coincides with reports from Britain 
that German submarines apparently are 
operating out of French-owned Dakar, 
on the West Coast of Africa, to prey upon 
the South Atlantic shipping of which the 
destroyed American steamship Robin 
Moor was part. At the same time there is 
evidence that German “tourists”—indi- 
viduals with a decidedly military bearing 
—are seeking to reach French-owned 
Martinique, located right in America’s 
front yard. 

In the case of Japan: A decision is 
called for in relations with the Dutch 
East Indies. The Dutch, with probable 
British-American encouragement, have 
denied to the Japanese special privileges 
in exploiting the oil resources of Borneo. 
The Japanese now must decide whether 
to try to take what they are not getting 
by threats and by negotiation. Japan is 
edging her airfields closer and closer to 
Singapore. She is watching every shift in 
the make-up of the American Pacific 
Fleet. She is watching every American 
move that may lead to an embargo on 
the shipment of American oil to Japan. 
Trouble can flare up at the slightest 
provocation. 

As one very important American offi- 


cial expressed it: “Events are 
faster and faster.” 

Raised is this question: Just what are 
the relationships between the United 
States and France and between the United 
States and Japan? 

What U. S. asks of France: Essentially, 
this country wants France and the French 
Empire to stay on the sidelines while the 
war issue is being decided. The French are 
asked not to permit French colonial ter- 
ritory to be used by the Germans as a 
base of operations for probable attack 
on British and American interests. In 
return, the United States has offered a 
promise of food for the French people 
and food and supplies for the French 
African colonies. 

What France answers: The French first 
responded by permitting Japan to pene- 
trate into French Indo-China where they 
threaten to flank the American-owned 
Philippine Islands, and where they can 
threaten Singapore. The French Govern- 
ment now is responding by formal collab- 
oration with Hitler, permitting the use of 


moving 
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French territory by German forces in the 
Near East. The French also are warning 
they will defend their territory in this 
hemisphere. 

Why U.S. is concerned: This country’s 
interest in the French attitude is vital. 
For one thing, the French islands in the 
Caribbean and French Guiana. on the 
South American mainland are potential 
supply sources for German submarines. 
For another thing, French possessions on 
the West Coast of Africa offer bases which 
submarines and aircraft and surface raid- 
ers could use to harass South Atlantic ship- 
ping. 

Present signs are that the United States 
is close to trouble with France. If trouble 
comes, the signal will be given by the re- 
turn of the U. S. ambassador, Admiral 
William Leahy, and by departure of the 
French ambassador, Gaston Henry-Haye. 

Japan, even now, is regarded by this 
Government as having cast her lot with 
Hitler and to have made her bet on a Hit- 
ler victory. 

But: The United States prefers not to 
fight the Japanese at this or any other 
time if only Japan permits. 

What U.S. asks of Japan: Essentially, 
this country asks Japan to abide by her 
formal obligations embodied in treaties 
to which the United States is a party. She 
asks the Japanese to accept the status quo 
in the South Pacific and to make no move 
that will threaten either American safety 
in the Philippines or the vital American 
sources of rubber and tin and other raw 
materials in the British and Dutch posses- 
sions. In return, this country is ready to 
continue to supply oil and other materials 
to Japan within the limits of domestic de- 
fense requirements. At the same time, this 
country will insist upon her right to sell 
goods to China. 

What Japan answers: The Japanese 
first responded by entering an alliance 
with Germany and Italy directed against 
the United States. Japan then moved into 
Indo-China, threatening to turn the flank 
of any defenses of the Philippine Islands. 
She then brought pressure on the Dutch. 
Now she is faced with the decision of sit- 
ting tight or of making a move that will 
precipitate war in the Pacific. 

Why U.S. is concerned: This country’s 
primary concern right now is to avoid a 
fight with Japan, if that is possible, pend- 
ing a turn in the struggle between Great 
Britain and Germany. War with Japan, 
while regarded by the American Navy as 
an undertaking of no unusual difficulty, 
might be embarrassing if war should be 
started in the Atlantic at the same time. 

Japan, basically, is a very weak nation. 
She possesses almost no oil resources. Her 
heavy industry resources represent one per 
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MARSHAL PETAIN AND ADMIRAL LEAHY 
Will there be a parting soon? 


cent of the world’s total against 59 per 
cent for the United States. She would be 
a push-over for a policy of blockade, in 
the view of this country’s strategists. 

However: The United States, France 
and Japan all are teetering on the brink 
of a world struggle. The slightest disturb- 
ance can tilt the balance toward fighting 
in which the United States and Britain 
would be fighting not only Germany but 
the French and Japanese and Italians as 
well—a group of nations which were their 
allies in 1918. 

The Hitler strategy, as viewed by this 
Government, is this: 

To guide the United States into a diver- 
sion against France, possibly in the French 
Western Hemisphere possessions, in order 





100 AMERICAN PLANES STILL RUST ON MARTINIQUE’S BEACH 


to take American attention from the prob- 
lem of defending Britain. 

To induce an American diversion 
against Japan, again in the expectation of 
turning the strength and the interest of 
the United States away from the struggle 
between Germany and Britain. 

The Roosevelt strategy, as seen here, 
appears to be this: 

To avoid being taken in by the Hitler 
strategy, if that is possible short of ac. 
tually jeopardizing American safety. 

To concentrate on the main objective of 
providing the facilities that will enable 
the British Isles themselves to stay afloat 
and that will enable the British Empir 
to keep its fleet intact and co-operating 
with the U.S. Fleet in controlling the seas 
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Air Patrol: Answer To Convoy Problem? 
How Long-Range Bombers Would Be Used to Clear Atlantic Sea Lane 


Plan would provide for 
constant survey between 
Newfoundland and England 


Long-range bombers are being viewed in 
important defense circles as the answer to 
this country’s most pressing war problem 
—how to insure delivery of American 
goods to Great Britain. Definite plans are 
being made to operate air patrols over the 
Atlantic to keep sea lanes free of enemy 
submarines and surface raiders. 

The basic idea is to use the four-mo- 
tored bombers that are now coming into 
quantity production, as constant aerial 
watchdogs from Newfoundland to Eng- 
land. These planes would be piloted by 
Canadian or British airmen and would 
carry full bomb loads of from four to six 
tons. If an enemy raider should be sighted, 
bombs would be dropped. If they should 
miss their target, the location of raiders 
would be radioed to surface craft convoy- 
ing merchant ships. 

Col. John H. Jouett, president of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, has 
outlined the plan to the National Aero- 
nautic Association. Bombers, he said, “can 
patrol a zigzag course over a convoy route, 
say 200 miles wide, all the way to England, 
with a fair chance of spotting and destroy- 
ing surface or subsurface raiders.” 

In more detail, the plan now taking 
shape calls for the use of about 100 planes. 
Fifty of these flying fortresses would be 
used to fly across the Atlantic at regular 
intervals—perhaps one an hour—and the 
other 50 would be held in reserve. Thus 
the convoy route would be guarded con- 
stantly from the air, and enemy raiders 
harried constantly by flying’ fortresses 
whose striking power has been demon- 
strated. 

Chances of success are considered good 
by air strategists. They point out that 
bombers have a cruising range of around 
4000 miles and, therefore, could easily 
cover the 2,000-mile route to the British 
Isles. During bad weather at sea, two 
bombers could take off simultaneously 
and each patrol half of the 200-mile-wide 
strip of water. 

Airplanes, furthermore, are considered 
more effective in spotting submarines than 
are surface craft, and bombers are be- 
lieved better for this work than smaller 
fighting planes, which would have to. take 
of from aircraft carriers that are vulner- 
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able to attack. Fighting planes, in fact, 
are used primarily as defensive or support- 
ing weapons, while bombers are increasing 
their importance as weapons of offense. 

Bomber patrols over the Atlantic also 
would be more free from attack than naval 
vessels. Submarines have no defense against 
them and naval antiaircraft weapons have 
yet to prove very effective. For most of 
the distance, bombers would be relatively 
safe from air attack by faster pursuit 
ships, since fighter planes have far less 
range—rarely traveling more than 2,000 
miles, which means that they cannot fly 
out more than 1,000 miles their 
bases. 

A German assault on bombers, there- 
fore, could not come until the patrols were 
near the British coast. In this event, the 
British would send out fighting planes of 
their own to protect incoming bombers, 
and the advantage would lie with British 
fliers because they would be closer to 
home base. Convoys now sail either to 
Scotch or West English ports, and German 
fighters would have to fly from French 
bases to attack them. 

One drawback to bomber patrols is 
that planes would be ineffective in storms 
or fog and, at some seasons of the year, 
the North Atlantic is very stormy. On 
such days, neither submarines nor raiders 
could be spotted from the skies. This 
handicap, however, is not believed suffi- 
cient to hinder the plan from going for- 
ward. An effective clear-weather patrol 
would be of inestimable value. 

Closely linked with bomber patrol plans 
is the plan to supply England with an 
overwhelming force of four-motored bomb- 
ers to strike at German concentration 
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. . » AND SURFACE RAIDERS 


points on the Continent. Col. Jouett sug- 
gested that bombers could make hourly 
trips from American bases, and then be 
used from England to raid German cities, 
munition factories and concen- 
trations. 

This plan would have to await a larger 
bomber output from American factories. 
Current production is believed to be 
around 75 four-motored bombers a month 
—sufficient to establish air patrols in a few 
weeks—but the 500-a-month goal will not 
be reached until late in 1942 or early in 
1943. Present indications are that Atlantic 
skies will be policed before German skies 
are filled with bomb-laden 
aircraft. 

The need to improve convoy protection 
in the Atlantic is shown by British re- 
ports of the loss of 350,000 tons of ship- 
ping in May. This figure is below April 
sinkings, but is not yet sufficiently low to 
assure victory in the Battle of the Atlantic. 
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WIELDING THE BIG STICK ON LABOR 


Presidential Determination to End Communist Influence in Unions 


Army as weapon to 
force mediation in 
defense industries 


President Roosevelt is determined to 
tolerate no obstruction from now on in 
dealing with strikes in defense industries. 
Use of the United States Army to break a 
strike in the aircraft industry is the warn- 
ing to labor of a changed policy. 

The President is demanding of national 
labor organizations that they rid them- 
selves of leaders who will not accept media- 
tion and substitute for 
strikes. He is going along with Congress 
in enacting a law that will give the White 
House power to commandeer any defense 
plant in which strikes occur. He is ready 
to accept a congressional declaration of 
policy condemning strikes that 


arbitration as a 


threaten 
the nation’s safety. Compulsory arbitra- 
tion, in fact if not in name, is being en- 
forced in defense industries. 

All of this represents the first serious 
curtailment of union freedoms, the begin- 
ning of Government regulation of . labor 
conduct after an eight-year alliance be- 
tween organized labor and the New Deal. 

Until now: Government 
given to labor. It gave exemptions from 
legal injunction, protection for organizing, 
minimum wages and maximum hours, en- 
couragement in campaigns to raise wages, 
a voice in all national policies. 

Now: Government is going to _ insist 
upon some responsibility in return; is go- 
ing to ask labor to meet its obligations to 
the nation. 

Essentially, a turn in the trend came 
with the strike against North American 
Aviation Corp. and four concurrent stop- 
pages. Each one was called in defiance of 
the President’s expressed labor policy for 
the emergency. These strikes, all led by 
men accused of being Com- 
munists, proved the inability of national 
labor leaders to control their own organi- 
zations. 


always has 


who are 


The President was forced to the decision 
that national union leaders must be as- 
sisted if radical elements are going to be 
purged from the unions. 

Immediately: The Government’s action 
to break five strikes that threatened to dis- 
rupt the airplane and naval shipbuilding 
programs does not mean an open break 
between the Administration and organized 
labor. A majority of national leaders in 
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both branches of labor have agreed to go 
along in a purge of radical and irrespon- 
sible elements. 

An important distinction is being pointed 
out in Washington. Past use of troops to 
break strikes resulted in the Government’s 
throwing its weight to the ultimate ad- 
vantage of the employer. In such cases, 
the economic issues generally have been 
decided for the employer. In the North 
American situation, the strike was broken 
in the interest of national security. The 
economic have not 
That still 


decided. 
with the Na- 


issues been 


decision rests 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
From now on... plain talk 


tional Defense Mediation Board and may 
still favor the rather than 
the employer. 

In the long run: Labor leaders are recog- 
nizing signs that mark the end of the 
laissez faire period for unionism. The pe- 
riod of unrestricted activity is ending for 
labor now as it was closed for business 
eight years ago. In 1933, the Government 
imposed regulation on business for the ex- 
pressed purpose of dealing with “socially 
irresponsible businessmen” whose alleged 
malpractices were blamed for the depres- 
sion. The “chiselers” and “irresponsible 
business executives” were said to be jeop- 
ardizing the prosperity of the country. 
The result was Government control over 


employes 


’ 





countless business activities. Today the 
Government is moving against radical and 
irresponsible labor leaders. The process of 
separating sheep from goat is being re. 
peated. The result now being forecast js 
universal control over many union activi- 
ties. 

What happened: The President’s deci- 
sion to force a cleansing of labor’s house 
has been six months in the making. Last 
November, the President warned CI0 
leaders that the men responsible for the 
first defense strike—against the 
Vultee Aircraft Corp.—were known to be 
Communists. The Vultee strike was fol- 
lowed by a steadily growing number of de- 


serious 


fense stoppages—some accepted as “legiti- 
mate union activity,” some known to be 
inspired by Communists and other types 
of radicals. 

Periodic warnings have been issued from 
the Administration and from Congress that 
Communists were pulling men out of de- 
fense plants in a concerted effort to hinder 
the defense program. (U.S.N., May 30) 
Leaders of a defense _ strikes 
against such key plants as the Harvill Die 
Casting Corp., the Hanson-Whitney Ma- 
chine Co., Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., and International Harvester are the 
same men who participated in the Com- 
munist caucuses at the CIO’s November 
convention. These are the same leaders 
who sponsored recently a rally of the 
“American Peace Mobilization” in New 
York City—a meeting to rally labor sup- 
port against the armament program. 

Still the CIO took no action to expe 
or discipline the known radicals within its 
organizations. 

Finally, just when defense production 
appeared to be ready to hit a full stride, 
five strikes occurred in quick succession. 
Eleven San Francisco shipyards were shut 
down. The Northwest lumber industry was 
struck. The North American plant was 
closed. The Aluminum Company plants at 
Cleveland closed. Work was suspended at 
the Bohn Aluminum plants in Detroit. 
Each of these stoppages was in violation 
of recommendations of Government med: 
ators. Within five days after the President 
acted, four of the five stoppages were end- 
ed. 

The President on May 27, just before 
the labor crisis occurred, had issued his 
labor ultimatum (see page 29). In the 
North American strike, the President is 
sued a personal appeal to the strikers to 
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return to work over the week end. He an- 
nounced that troops would be used if the 
plant did not resume operations the fol- 
lowing Monday. Striking aircraft workers 
were not even permitted by union leaders 
to vote on the President’s appeal, which 
had been reinforced by appeals from na- 
tional union leaders. 

At this point the troops moved into 
Inglewood, where the airplane plant is lo- 
cated. Within 48 hours strike support had 
dwindled to about 600 men and this group 
beat a hasty retreat. 

New controls: Immediate restriction on 
unions is the suspension of the right to 
strike against a plant producing arms or 
equipment necessary for defense of the 
nation. Mediation machinery has_ been 
created as a substitute for the strike weap- 
on. Use of that substitute is compulsory. 

But mediation cuts two ways. The new 
policy takes from employers, too. It takes 
from management the final determination 
of labor and employment policy in its own 
plants. Now it is the Mediation Board, not 
the manager or owner, that decides finally 
what wages shall be paid, how employes 
shall be compensated for overtime, the 
length of vacations, and how grievances 
shall be adjusted. 

Any employer who refuses to accept the 
Mediation Board’s dictate faces immediate 
seizure of his plant by the United States 
Army. Full effect on the operation of a 
corporation under Government seizure can 
be gauged by experiences of the last war. 
Six plants were commandeered at that 
time. Then, the Army merely supervised 
to see that production was continued. The 
Army did not interfere with corporation 
salaries, contracts, dividends or bank loans. 
It did not even sign checks. Principal 
change was that seized companies were re- 
lieved of direct responsibility for war pro- 
duction. 

This time, in the case of North Amer- 
ican, the Government has sent its own 
labor relations adviser to supervise that 
phase of management during the Army’s 
occupation: Eric Nicol, former labor re- 
lations adviser to a number of Philadelphia 
corporations, who is now assistant to Sid- 
ney Hillman at the Office of Production 
Management. 

Any union that refuses to accept the 
Mediation Board’s dictate faces (1) dis- 
missal and blacklisting of strike leaders, 

(2) revocation of draft deferments for 
any unmarried strikers of draft age, (3) 
legal action against strike leaders. 

Government legal advisers maintain that 
once the Army commandeers a plant, that 
Plant immediately moves outside the juris- 
diction of the National Labor Relations 
Act, and its employes lose the protection 
of that Act—protection against dismissal 
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‘BUSINESS AS USUAL’ 


for union activity. Whether the Labor 
Board will permit dismissal of Communist 
or other subversive employes to forestall 
serious labor trouble still is being ques- 
tioned. Few Board employes believe that 
the Board as presently constituted will fail 
to recognize the distinction between sub- 
versive activity and bona fide unionism. 
Fact remains, however, that, under the 
law, the Labor Board has the sole au- 
thority to decide such cases and, if it 
chooses, it can order that these men, dis- 
missed as Communists, be reinstated with 
back pay. 

Action by the Government to imprison 
radical labor leaders for past offenses may 
be one method used in strike troubles. Two 
leaders of the Cleveland aluminum strike 
have been exposed by the Dies Committee 
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UNDER THE WATCHFUL EYE OF THE ARMY 


as ex-convicts. One was convicted six times 
for felonies, the other served an 11-month 
prison sentence for auto theft. Parole of 
one of these men has been revoked. 

The Justice Department is reported to 
be preparing a report for the President on 
legal methods that can be used against ir- 
responsible leaders. The Government atti- 
tude now is that such men are entitled to 
no more consideration than racketeers and 
that they can be put out of action through 
the methods used against Al Capone and 
other gangsters. 

In all this activity, however, it will be 
the Government, not the employers, that 
will judge when a union leader is acting in 
support of Communist or Nazi _ policies 
and when he is acting in the interest of 
his union members. 
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Hitler Losing Battle for 
Latin-American Airlines 


U.S. Loans and Diplomacy Driving 


Panama Canal almost 
freed of menace from 
foreign-controlled airports 


The United States and Germany are en- 
gaged in what amounts to commercial war- 
fare for control of Latin-American air- 
ways. This country’s efforts recently have 
been crowned with success and the Gov- 
ernment now is preparing to put more 
money and diplomatic influence behind the 
effort to drive Axis air lines out of the 
hemisphere. 

America’s ace in the hole is the Pan- 
American Airways system, operating some 
$0,000 miles of airways in South and Cen- 
tral America, against 20,000 miles in South 
America controlled by German or Ital- 
ian companies. Indications are that Pan- 
American now will be encouraged, through 
air mail subsidies and other payments, to 
extend its service and either buy out com- 
peting Axis lines or parallel them. 

The Reconstruction’ Finance Corpora- 
tion recently received almost unlimited au- 
thority to lend money for aviation devel- 
opment in Latin America and President 
Roosevelt is making $8,000,000 available 
from “blank check” funds voted by Con- 
gress. Present plans call for RFC organ- 
ization of a separate corporation to ex- 
pand American air line operations in the 
hemisphere. 

American strategy calls for straight-out 
competition with Axis lines and seeks to 
enlist Latin-American co-operation through 
offering better equipment, improved serv- 
ice and generous credit terms to countries 
that want to improve air services. These 
methods are expected to outmatch Ger- 
man and Italian barter deals, backed by 
subsidized low rates and passes for impor- 
tant officials and businessmen. As one 
Government official explained: “We plan 
to establish and lend to going air lines. 
Our competition hasn’t always delivered 
and sometimes has presented a political 
organization rather than an air transport 
system.” 

U.S. policy already has borne some 
fruit, particularly in countries near the 
Panama Canal, where foreign-controlled 
airports presented a military threat. Ecua- 
dor recently granted Panagra (Pan-Amer- 
ican Grace Air Lines) a franchise to oper- 
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ate routes parallel to the German-con- 
trolled Sedta line. At last reports Sedta 
was almost out of business because of 
inability to buy oil. Bolivia has taken 
over the German Lloyd Aereo Boliviano, 
Peru has grounded the Lufthansa line, and 
the German Scadta line in Colombia has 
been replaced by Avianca, operated joint- 
ly by the Government and Pan-American. 
These deals have almost eliminated Ger- 
man influence on the West and North 
Coasts of South America. 

Principal remaining competition comes 
from the German Syndicato Condor, 
which connects with the Italian air line, 
Lati, supplying a transatlantic link be- 
tween Rome and Brazil. Condor operates 
10,000 miles of airways, including a line 
between Santiago, Chile, and Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. Condor also flies through 
the upper Amazon basin, through strate- 
gic territory, and German merchant ships 
have delivered four transport planes and 
parts at Rio de Janeiro in the last three 
months. 

Condor and lesser Brazilian lines now 
are being challenged. Panagra has just 
received permission from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to extend its line from in- 
terior Bolivia to interior Brazil. Pan- 
American, through a subsidiary, Panair do 
Brasil, has long flown up the Amazon, and 
another route parallels Condor operations 
between Buenos Aires and Santiago. Nev- 


Nazi Firms From Hemisphere 
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AMERICAN TRAINERS FOR U.S. AND CHILEAN AIR CORPS 


ertheless, the German Condor line still 
gets a subsidy from the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. 

However, Axis transport operations re- 
cently have played into American hands. 
Less than two months ago, for example, 
Brazil fined the Italian Lati line for mak- 
ing a seven-hour test flight off the coast, 
after which an Italian tanker attempted 
to run the British blockade. Brazil claimed 
this jeopardized her neutrality. Shortly 
after the European war began, Argentina 
banned Condor from making any u.- 
scheduled flights unless an Argentine army 
officer were taken as an observer. This rule 
was prompted because Condor transports 
were believed to have been acting as ob- 
servers for the Graf Spee, later scuttled. 

German policy has been to offer ait 
service and equipment on generous terms, 
but to insist upon German management 
and operation of the air lines. This policy 
is being combated by Pan-American offers 
to train South American fliers to operate 
their own lines. Avianca in Colombia and 
Panair do Brasil both are being manned 
increasingly with native employes and f- 
nanced to some extent by local investors. 

Condor also has aroused both U.S. and 
South American suspicions by extending 
operations into a sparsely populated re 
gion of Brazil, where there is little pros 
pect of earnings and slight need of serv- 
ice. The extension, however, calls for the 
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establishment of landing fields close to 
Natal, only eight flying hours from the 
French African port of Dakar. This ma- 
neuver doubtless had some bearing upon 
the Brazilian Air Ministry’s refusal to 
permit a French line to resume operations 
between the two ports. 

Past American policy actually assisted 
German and Italian companies to estab- 
lish Latin-American air lines. Few Latin- 
American countries have any transporta- 
tion systems worthy of the name. Railroad 
and highways systems are meager and 
river travel is slow. Latin Americans, there- 
fore, welcomed air transport systems, but 
had little money themselves to invest. 

American firms, fearful of past credit 
records, demanded cash for planes and 
equipment. Then came German and Ital- 
jan offers to supply planes and set up air 
lines on easy terms. Often equipment could 
be purchased with Brazilian coffee and 
cotton, or Argentine meat and wheat. 
Thus Aeroposta Argentina, for example, 
was nominally Argentine-owned, but tied 
close to the Axis with an “equipment con- 
tract” that required the employment of 
German managers and fliers. 

Improved service on both projected 
and established routes is the U.S. remedy 
for past mistakes. Present policies con- 
template clipping Nazi wings by offering 
an air transport service that foreign firms 
cannot match, either today or after the 
war. Better service, in fact, already has 
begun. Pan-American has cut off two 
days’ flying time between Miami, Fla., and 
Rio de Janeiro, and now makes the trip 
in three days. Three flights a week are 
provided. 

It is now planned to increase the fre- 
quency of flights, both in South America 
and between North and South America. 
This will require both money and equip- 
ment. The money to buy equipment and 
improve landing fields will come from 
RFC’s proposed new corporation, which 
Deputy Loan Administrator Will R. 
Clayton is expected to head. This is not 
expected to involve many millions of 
dollars. 

Subsidies to operate the lines will be 
arranged by the State Department, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and the Post 
Office. The CAB is now engaged in ex- 
amining mail payments and believes that 
the present subsidy of $1.20 a mile can 
be reduced. 

This opinion is challenged by Pan-Amer- 
ican, which points out that Latin-American 
operations are substantially more expen- 
sive than those of domestic lines. 

Subsidies for purely domestic operations 
are expected to be financed by Latin-Amer- 
kan governments, but some financial aid 
may be forthcoming either through the 
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Export-Import Bank or the newly formed 
Inter-American Bank. 

Hemisphere defense is linked closely 
with the commercial air development pro- 
gram. CAB officials point out that landing 
fields are as valuable to military planes as 
to commercial transports. Hence the con- 
cern of the U. S. Government to secure 
landing privileges and the desire to place 
hemisphere aviation completely under 
North and South American control. 

The present Pan-American Airways sys- 
tem, shown on the map, is being improved 
and extended through consultations with 
Army and Navy officials, and protection 
of the Panama Canal doubtless influenced 
the Government in making its first suc- 
cessful challenge to Nazi competition in 
nearby countries. Military ties also are 
being strengthened along with plans for 
air service improvement. Latin-American 
pilots are being trained at Army air fields 
in the United States; U.S, Army fliers are 


in Latin America consulting with army 
leaders there, and American military planes 
are being provided to replace German and 
Italian models. 

Long-range policy also is involved. Just 
as air power now challenges sea power in 
war, sO commercial aviation is viewed as 
a future challenger of merchant vessels in 
the struggle for international trade. This 
feature of air line development explains 
the interest taken in the present program 
by Nelson Rockefeller’s Office for Co-ordi- 
nation of Commercial and Cultural Rela- 
tions Between the American Republics. 

The Rockefeller organization, in fact, is 
credited with first seeing the opportunity 
of driving the Axis air lines out of the hemi- 
sphere and with constantly prodding other 
Government departments into action. 
These prods have become effective and the 
United States appears well along with its 
plan to make hemisphere air safe for the 
Americas. 
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The National Week 





Envoys in Wartime: Glamor 
Gives Way to Work and Peril 


New Problems and Dangers Come to Fore in Trip Home 
Of ‘Flying Ambassador’ Winant From His London Post 


Messrs. Johnson and Lane, 
also diplomatic war veterans, 
report on China, Yugoslavia 


The life of an American diplomat no 
longer is what it once was. There was a 
time, not long ago, when diplomatic posts 
went to the highest bidders among those 
who contributed to party campaign chests. 
Social life in the capitals of Europe was 
gay, and the rich eagerly sought those 
posts. 

In those days, the most difficult problem 
of an ambassador at the Court of St. 
James’s, for instance, was to choose among 
dowagers who, with their daughters, 
sought to be presented at court. The life 
of a minister to China or a minister to a 
Balkan nation was one of some ease and 
pleasure. 

Today all is different. Instead of at- 
tending court, an ambassador must take 
his chance with others in dodging bombs. 
Instead of attending parties and maintain- 
ing social standing, the diplomat of today 
must work intensely and bear heavy re- 
sponsibilities. Instead of traveling in style, 
the diplomat, more often than not, takes 
his life in his hands to perform his func- 
tions. 

The dramatic nature of this change is 
illustrated by three American diplomats 
recently returned home. 

First, there is John Winant. Mr. Winant 
represents this country in London. His 
mission is so vital and his advices so se- 
cret that he must travel in person to de- 
liver them to the President. What he 
thinks and what he reports is a major 
world mystery and a matter of worldwide 
importance. What he reports back to the 
British will affect the course of the war 
and of American relationship to the war. 

Then, there is Nelson Johnson. Mr. 
Johnson is back from Chungking, China. 
In that capital, as in London, an ambassa- 
dor’s life is one of danger from constant 
air attack. Mr. Johnson reported from 
another lend-lease capital. 

The third is Arthur Bliss Lane. Mr. 
Lane is back from Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 
That once gay Balkan capital is shat- 
tered. Mr. Lane’s home has been de- 
stroyed by bombs. 
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But it is Mr. Winant whose mission and 
whose report are getting greatest atten- 
tion. Even before he arrived, his trip was 
a subject of intense interest. Rumors flew 
thick and fast that Britain was considering 
a negotiated peace and that Mr. Winant 
was planning to discuss peace proposals 
with President Roosevelt. 

It was these peace rumors which caused 


Carolina; Connally, of Texas, and Hill, of 
Alabama, all Democrats. But the out. 
come of this meeting was more confusion, 
Contradictory reports of what was said 
were carried in the newspapers. One ver. 
sion had it that Mr. Winant had said 
Britain could win without the help of the 
United States. Another had it that Mr. 
Winant believed the British situation was 
desperate. One or two of the Senators 
were supposed to have expressed the fear 
that the United States is “investing in a 
losing war.” 

Disturbed at the confused interpreta- 
tions of his remarks, Mr. Winant, accord- 
ing to reliable accounts, considered issuing 
a statement telling exactly where he stood. 
This he decided to withhold, for the time 
being at least, but was still considering 
the idea of putting out some kind of pub- 





the President to issue his blast at the 
German propaganda bureau. Persons in 
the United States, he charged, are en- 
gaged in spreading such propaganda on 
direct orders from Berlin. The President 
said that Mr. Winant merely was report- 
ing back on 25 or 50 matters on which he 
had information, and that he would take 
back to the British Government in Lon- 
don reports on an equal number of sub- 
jects. 

So that leaders of Congress might have 
the benefit of Mr. Winant’s intimate 
knowledge of the war situation, Vice 
President Wallace arranged a meeting in 
his office. Present besides the Vice Presi- 
dent were the Ambassador and Senators 
George, of Georgia; Byrnes, of South 


—Wide World 
TODAY‘S AMBASSADOR TAKES HIS CHANCES DODGING BOMBS 
For Mr. Winant .. . blitz victims instead of dowagers 


lic statement clearing up the whole matter 
before he returned to Britain. 

The Senators likewise are said to have 
been upset at the garbled versions of the 
conference. It is denied that they inti- 
mated that this country might be “invest- 
ing in a losing war.” 

Mr. Winant’s friends declare that he is 
not a defeatist about Britain’s position in 
the war, but neither is he overconfident. 
He is said to believe that Britain can com- 
bat invasion successfully and that she has 
a good chance to keep her place in the 
Mediterranean. But he is understood to 
believe strongly that the United States 
must do more than she has done yet if the 
Nazi drive for world conquest is to be 
turned back. 
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The National Week 





REMOVING INJUSTICES 
FROM DRAFT SYSTEM 


Uniform Policy in Making to End Unfairness to Individuals, Industries 


Deferment of older men 
and of skilled workers 
among principal changes 


Fundamental faults in draft policy have 
come to light after less than a year’s ex- 
perience in training America’s first peace- 
time conscript Army. As a result, draft 
officials, the President and Congress are 
planning basic changes in the law. 

The most important change is the deci- 
sion to defer all men who have reached 
their 28th birthday. An amendment to the 
Selective Service Act authorizing the Presi- 
dent to defer older registrants has been 
approved by the Senate and is expected 
to pass both houses by July 1. On that 
day, 820,000 young men who became 21 
since last October will register for Army 
service. This means that the new batch of 
trainees will consist wholly of men in their 
twenties and that some 8,000,000 men, 
now subject to draft call, will be deferred 
in a body. 

Three reasons are responsible for this 
decision to train an army of young men: 
(1) The discovery of the Army that old- 
er men are harder to train and make 
poorer soldiers than their younger col- 
leagues; (2) the conviction of draft offi- 
cals that fewer mistakes and injustices 
will be made in classifying the younger 
group, and (3) the need of defense indus- 
tries for skilled workers. 

Accompanying the change in age limits 
also will be a change in Selective Service 
policy. Draft officials already have taken 
steps to install more uniform - practices 
among local draft boards in picking men 
for the Army, and more steps are contem- 
plated. 

New regulations provide that “neces- 
sary” men in defense industries may be 
deferred indefinitely by local boards, and 
that necessary men in other occupations 
cen be deferred for several six-month 
periods. Another regulation permits em- 
ployers to appeal directly to the Under 
Secretary of War for the release of essen- 
tial workers from the Army. Still another 
tule now encourages prospective trainees, 
their dependents or employers to apply 
for reclassification if they believe local 
boards failed to consider pertinent facts 
m the first instance. 
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Chiefly responsible for these regula- 
tions is the practice of allowing local 
boards wide leeway in forming policies. 
When the Selective Service Act was 
passed, national policy was based on the 
theory that local groups would know bet- 
ter than national officials those who should 
be called for service and those who should 
be deferred. This policy appears to have 
resulted in an astonishing lack of uni- 
formity and to have brought on much 
criticism. 

In some farm communities, draft boards 
have refused to defer sons of aged or 
widowed parents, who were needed to 
harvest crops, while other boards in ad- 
jacent counties have granted deferments. 
In some communities, local boards auto- 
matically defer married men, while others 
draft men whose wives have jobs. Such 
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IS THE DRAFT SYSTEM UNFAIR? 
Some basic changes are planned 


practices have resulted in considerable 
complaints that the draft is unfair. 

More important to the defense program 
has been the lack of uniformity in defer- 
ring skilled workers in key industries. Se- 
lective Service officials believe that some 
responsibility for this fault rests with em- 
ployers who hesitate to try to keep work- 
ers at factory benches when draft boards 
think they should be in training camps. 
Therefore, employers now are encouraged 
to apply for deferments whenever key men 
are scheduled to be called from their jobs. 

This policy, however, fails to affect 
hard-boiled attitudes of many draft 
boards, who believe that their primary 
function is to supply men for Army train- 
ing. An extreme example of this attitude 
is found in the case of an Ohio steel works, 
which found that, while 25 new employes 
were being hired each week, almost that 
number of skilled workers were being 
drafted. Other firms have discovered that 
they have lost from 5 to 20 per cent of 
their skilled men, even though deferments 
were requested in many cases. 

The Selective Service System’s remedy 
for this situation is to encourage employ- 
ers to appeal from local classifications and 
to urge employers to acquaint draft board 
members with their employment needs. 
Officials also are sent out from Washing- 
ton to consult defense employers and then 
to advise local boards of their findings. 
These advisers, however, must use a great 
deal of tact, since Selective Service regula- 
tions give wide authority to the local 
boards. 

Indications are, however, that more di- 
rect action must be taken by Washington. 
Such action, in fact, was found necessary 
to defer medical students, interns and 
doctors. Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
Deputy Selective Service Director, an- 
nounced that all medical students should 
be deferred if they gave “reasonable prom- 
ise of becoming acceptable doctors,” and 
instructed local boards to advise interns 
and doctors eligible for service to apply 
for medical reserve commissions. 

Some of these problems are expected to 
be solved automatically after selectees are 
drawn from younger age groups, but evi- 
dence is growing that the Selective Service 
System will improve by the establishment 
of a more truly national policy. 
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High Court, 1941 Model: 
Liberalism the Key Word 


Analysis of Decisions Shows Lack of Unanimity 
Despite General Agreement on Basic Principles 


Reconstruction beguri 
in 1937 is completed 
with new appointments 


When Harlan Fiske Stone calls the 
United States Supreme Court into session 
next October, he will be Chief Justice of 
the most liberal court since the Civil War. 
He will not, however, preside over a Court 
that has a unanimous viewpoint. 

With the elevation of Justice Stone and 
the appointment of Attorney General 
Robert H. Jackson and Senator James F. 
Byrnes as Associate Justices, President 
Roosevelt completes the reconstruction of 
the Court begun in 1937 with the appoint- 
ment of Justice Hugo L. Black. Seven of 
the nine members are his selections, and 
the new Chief Justice is widely recognized 
as a liberal jurist. 

But these men have their differences. 
At the last term of the Court, 166 majority 
opinions were written and 47 dissents from 
these opinions were filed. A further analysis 
shows that individual justices disagreed 
a total of 110 times with the opinion of the 
majority. These dissents, however, show 
no clear cleavage on the present Court. 

Close divisions were not rare during the 
last term. Only two 5-4 decisions were 
rendered but 4-4 divisions, resulting in no 
decisions, apparently occurred 10 times. 
One 5-4 decision held that Wisconsin could 
tax corporate dividends paid out of income 
earned within the state. The other decided 
that federal judges, in appropriate cases, 
could require persons to submit to mental 
or physical examinations. Chief Justice 
Hughes and Justices Roberts, McReynolds 
and Reed disagreed in the tax case, while 
Justices Frankfurter, Stone, Black and 
Douglas dissented in the procedural case. 

In three instances, decisions were 
reached by a 4-3 vote, but the division of 
justices was never the same. Justices Black, 
Reed and Douglas disagreed with the ma- 
jority opinion that the United States could 
not sue for treble damages under the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act; Justices Roberts, Black 
and Douglas contended that the majority 
was too liberal in holding that a railroad 
and a city, in effect, granted rebates by 
offering free and reduced rental to produce 
merchants at the city’s terminal; and 
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THE COURT IN 1941 
There is no cleavage 


Justices Black, Douglas and Murphy dis- 
agreed when the Court held that federal 
laws govern primary elections for nominees 
to Congress. 

Leading dissenter is Justice Owen J. 
Roberts, who is found opposing the ma- 
jority in 30 instances. His particular dis- 
agreement with fellow justices appears to 
be on tax decisions, which recently have 
broadened both federal and State power to 
gather revenue. At the other extreme is 
Justice William O. Douglas. 

Justices Douglas and Black, in fact, ap- 
pear to represent the most extreme liberal 
viewpoint on the Court. Never did they 
disagree with each other at the last session 
and they were joined five times by Justice 
Reed and five other times by Justice 
Murphy in holding that the majority view 
on tax, labor and regulation questions was 
too conservative. 

Leading spokesman for the majority on 
the Court was Justice Frankfurter. He 
was with the minority only once and then 
on the procedural question mentioned 


above. In a few decisions, however, Justice 
Frankfurter reached the same conclusion 
as the majority but for different reasons, 
stated in separate concurring opinions. 

As an associate justice at the last term, 
the new Chief Justice disagreed six times 
with majority opinions. He joined Chief 
Justice Hughes and Justice McReynolds 
in holding that Pennsylvania’s alien regis. 
tration law should not be held invalid be. 
cause of a superior federal law, and, with 
Hughes and Roberts, dissented from a ma- 
jority decision restricting the contempt 
power of lower courts. Justice Stone and 
Chief Justice Hughes also disagreed with 
a majority opinion giving the Labor Board 
power to force an employer to make “back 
pay” awards to persons they refused to 
hire because they belonged to a labor 
union. 

A tabulation of dissenting votes reveals 
the following number of disagreements by 
»ach member at the last term: Roberts, 30: 
Hughes, 22; Black and Douglas, 15; Reed, 
8; McReynolds, 7; Murphy, 6; Stone, 6; 
and Frankfurter, 1. The justices joined in 
14 different dissenting combinations, re. 
vealing further how varied are the opinions 
of present members in particular matters. 

Generally, Supreme Court decisions now 
give Congress, legislatures and adminis- 
trative agencies more latitude in dealing 
with business and social problems. The 
Court appears to have adopted the opinion 
of the new Chief Justice that “the only 
check upon our own exercise of power is 
our sense of self-restraint,” and to be 
following this course. 

The appointments of Attorney General 
Jackson and Senator Byrnes are not ex- 
pected to change this direction, but their 
opinions may decide borderline cases where 
judicial sails are trimmed to various legal 
winds. 

Although the two men have been inti- 
mately associated with the President, their 
backgrounds are widely different. Mr. 
Jackson is a member of the President’s of- 
ficial family. He reflects the New Deal 
viewpoint—the thinking habits of the group 
around the President. Senator Byrnes’s ex- 
perience is wholly legislative. An old friend 
of the President, he has been invaluable to 
him in getting legislation through the Ser- 
ate. But he has sometimes opposed Admin- 
istration legislative proposals. He has never 
been regarded as a New Dealer in the 
sense, for example, that Justice Black, the 
other Roosevelt Court appointee from the 
Senate, has been so regarded. 

As Solicitor General, Mr. Jackson argued 
many New Deal constitutionality cases be- 
fore the Court. His highly liberal view o 
the nation’s basic law is shown in his 
cent book, entitled “The Struggle For Jv- 
dicial Supremacy.” 
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STRIKES, LEND-LEASE, SHIP SINKING 


Varied Problems Give Chief Executive One of His Busiest Weeks 


Throat infection causes 
cancellation of week-end 
meeting with the press 


Against defense strikes, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had an effective weapon—the 
Army, his biggest club. Against an unim- 
pressed little bug, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
had no protection. So began and so ended 
one of the busiest weeks in the life of the 
President since the famous “100 days.” 

White House atmosphere was tense in 
the early hours of the week. Freshly re- 
turned from a week-end cruise down the 
river, the President sat before his desk. 
Around him were grouped his closest ad- 
visers. At exactly 10:40 a.m., his name was 
inked to the order calling upon federal 
troops to take over the strike-bound Cali- 
fornia aircraft plant. A few yards from 
where the President sat, correspondents 
grouped around the desk of Secretary Steve 
Early. There they received the news of the 
President’s action. There, little noticed, 
hung a sign which blandly proclaimed: 
“We Ain’t Mad With Nobody.” 

White House tension was further in- 
creased by preliminary reports on the sink- 
ing of the American cargo vessel Robin 
Moor. Hour after hour, fresh reports slid 
before Mr. Roosevelt’s eyes—reports on 
the bayonet-protected aircraft plant .. . 
reports on the lost steamer. 

That night Mr. Roosevelt slept for 10 
hours. Next day, at his press conference, he 
looked in the pink. Nothing further, he 
said, could be told about the Robin Moor, 
certainly not until complete reports had ar- 
rived. As to whether Francis Sayre, Philip- 
pine High Commissioner, might be re- 
placed, well, that was another’ one of those 
old reports—this one about a year old. 

On the subject of the strike situation, 
there was more news. In reply to questions, 
the President said that it was the desire 
to return to private management as soon as 
possible the North American Aviation 
plant and any other plant which might in 
the future be taken over by the Govern- 
ment. As to whether the Army had legal 
possession of the plant or was merely 
policing it . . . well, the President was 


acting as President, not as a lawyer. 

In the meantime, the Government, the 
President disclosed, would continue to pay 
the regular wage scale, with the under- 
standing that any increases which might 
result from mediation would be made ret- 
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roactive until the first of May. The Medi- 
ation Board, the President made _ plain, 
would bargain not with the ousted officers 
of the union’s local, but with the president 
of the international union. As to the pos- 
sibility of “other situations” in which the 
President might order plants taken over, 
there was nothing specific in mind. 

Scotched as a wild rumor by the Presi- 
dent was a report that Portugal had pro- 
tested his “fireside chat” reference to the 
Azores and Cape Verde Islands as likely 
Nazi steppingstones. Later, it transpired 
that the President was unaware that Por- 
tugal really had protested, that at the time 
the President was speaking, Secretary Hull, 
bedded by a cold and slight fever, sat hud- 
dled in his apartment composing an answer. 

Little else by substance came during the 
few remaining minutes of the press confer- 
ence. It was behind closed doors, for the 
most part, that the bulk of the President’s 
week centered, as, for example, the draft- 
ing of his first 90-day report to Congress 
on the Lend-Lease Law operations. Weeks 
ago the President was reminded of this 
chore at one of his conferences. At that 
time, Mr. Roosevelt frankly admitted hav- 
ing forgotten all about it. The report made 
public last week, Mr. Roosevelt assured 
Congress, while it showed only $75,000,000 
worth of war materials actually shipped to 
Britain, could be considered only a trickle 
of what is destined to become a torrent of 
aid to pour across the water later. 

Weeks ago, the President was reminded 
also of his unfilled chairs on the Supreme 
Court. Last week, when the appointments 
did come, there was scarcely a ripple of 
surprise even along the outermost fringes 
of the official family. 

From his desk, the President directed 
a varied set of instructions to gear the de- 
fense machine to increased efficiency. One 
order directed that all civil service em- 
ployes must be fingerprinted and recorded 
with the FBI. Another order increased mili- 
tary precautions at the Panama Canal Zone. 

Through Secretary Early, the President 
warned labor organizations to stop raiding 
each other for membership. The President 
would have made this announcement in 
person to the press correspondents . . . ex- 
cept for the fact that a little bug, just 
about invisible, sent the President to bed 
with a sore throat and a slight fever. Only 
two days before, his physician assured the 
press that there had been a complete re- 
covery from recent indigestion. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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sc A BILLION FOR PEACE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The talk is of war and more war. 

Our national defense program is a war program. 

Our strategy is to help win the war for democracy. 

Meanwhile, there is no leadership for peace—the 
very goal we all seek in the end. 

It is no answer to say that peace must come by the 
sword, that nations must be brought to their knees 
and then there will be peace. For peace does not last 
when it comes in a spirit of vengeance and passion. It 
can endure only when it is based on principles of live- 
and-let live, of fairness, equity, and human under- 
standing. 

We are spending $40,000,000,000 on a war program. 
We are not spending a cent on a program of peace. 

But preparedness for peace is as essential as pre- 
paredness for war. We entered the last war and spent 
billions and then in the 1920’s we ignored the causes 
of the war and the forces of instability which ulti- 
mately brought on the second World War. To prepare 
for peace now is to prevent the wars of the future. 

How can it be done? Where there is a will to peace, 
peace can be achieved. We do not today sufficiently 
recognize peace itself as a problem of immediate con- 
cern. Yet peace must be made eventually and with 
the very nations against which we are lined up today. 

The paramount necessity is communication. We 
must begin to communicate with the German and 
Italian peoples. We must start talking to them. We 
must then begin to listen to them, too. We must draw 
a distinction between the misguided rulers, who do not 
believe in human understanding but only in murder, 
and the 80,000,000 persons who are victims of misrule. 


THE WILL TO 
PEACE NOW 
IS UNIVERSAL 


Nobody, it will be said, will be- 
grudge a billion dollars for 
peace, if the movement can get 
anywhere. Who, on the other 
hand, can assure us that the tanks we are building 
will get anywhere? The tonnage to transport them 
overseas must be built. The battlefront where they can 
be used is yet to be selected. And still we build tanks 
and contract to build more tanks. The reason is that 
we have faith that such machine power ultimately 
will be needed somewhere in our war program. Can we 
not apply the same spirit of faith to peace? Can we 
not assume that some day there will have to be a 
peace conference and that some day the public 
opinion of the world will have to be mobilized be- 


hind such a conference so as to bring a lasting peace? 

In our hearts is a will to peace. In the hearts of 
Britons is a will to peace. In the hearts of the German 
and Italian peoples is a will to peace. We need not for 
a moment doubt it just because we know there exists 
at the same time a will to defend, a will to perish, if 
need be, in defense of what each believes is a just cause, 


RADIO STATIONS 
COULD FURTHER 
PEACE PLANS 


There is nothing irreconcilable 
between a willingness to fight 
and a willingness to make peace. 
The object of all war is to com- 
pel a peace. The object of a preparedness program 
for peace is to shorten war and to make a better peace 
than can come from a mere truce of arms. 

We lack today in America an understanding of the 
needs of a preparedness program for peace. Our lead- 
ership is wholly absorbed in defense plans which may 
at any moment become war plans. It requires, to be 
sure, a delicate piece of national management which 
can at one time urge the people on to war and, con- 
currently, urge them to prepare their minds for peace. 
The conflict is considerable, but it is not insurmount- 
able. Conflict is the essence of the human problem in 
a crowded world. We meet it on every side, in our 
states and cities, in our neighborhoods. We meet war 
on the labor front every day. We seek through medi- 
ation to find the answers to such conflict. It is hard 
to handle. The tasks of peace-making in industry are 
beset with passion and pride as well as with greed and 
selfishness. But undaunted we seek just the same to 
solve such conflicts by the processes of reason. 

Shall it be said that 130,000,000 Americans are in- 
capable of setting in motion their will to international 
peace, that 80,000,000 Germans and 48,000,000 Britons 
will not listen to equitable and fair plans for the mak- 
ing of world peace? 

What man can do in making war he can do in 
making peace. The challenge to human ingenuity is 
not less in seeking to make the world safe for decent 
citizens who want to live in peace than it is in making 
the world safe from the ravages of some dread disease. 
We can try to isolate the germs of war and treat them 
by common endeavor. We may make peace, not to 
morrow, not next week but perhaps by Christmas 1941 
if we start now. Why wait till 1942 and 1943? 

The first prerequisite to a peace program is the 
establishment of a number of powerful short wave 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
GS GUYS defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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radio stations both in this country and in Europe, in 
Africa, and in Asia. The United States can buy or 
lease stations in British territory. It should be as easy 
to do as the lending or leasing of a naval destroyer. 

Such radio stations should be entirely in the control 
of the United States so that all the world will know 
they are disconnected from any other government. 

The American Government should appoint a peace 
commission to be composed of representative Amer- 
ican citizens who are as versed in the problems of 
economic friction and trade in the world as the ad- 
mirals are in naval strategy. Such a commission 
should formulate at the earliest possible moment the 
bases for a new world order—first for discussion and 
ultimately for the adherence of peoples. 

But primarily the German people as well as the 
British people and the peoples of the subjugated 
countries must be assured of the good faith and funda- 
mental disinterestedness of the American Government’s 
peace mission. It will not be so received at the outset but 
it will gradually be apparent as the pronouncements 
by a disinterested peace body become known. 

Once it is made clear that the idea of crushing the 
German people and making them slaves is furthest 
from the thoughts of the peoples of the democratic 
countries, the principal prop beneath the Hitler regime 
will disappear in Central Europe. 


GERMAN PEOPLE’ Recently former Ambassador 
SHOW APATHY John Cudahy, on returning from 
TOWARDS WAR Germany where he interviewed 

Hitler, told reporters in Jersey 
City that the people of Germany were not elated 
about the victories of their armies but seemed strange- 
ly apathetic. This is understandable. What enthusiasm 
can there be among the German people for a war that 
may not end in a permanent peace? Germans know 
all too well, if they will but admit it, that the sword 
never brings a satisfactory peace. They of Germany, 
just as we of America and the people of Britain are yearn- 
ing for a peace that somehow never becomes articu- 
late. We want a peace in which the great Christian ideal 
shall permeate the relations of human beings. We want 
@ peace in which man shall live up to the highest and 
not the lowest impulses that are within him. We want 
a peace that makes it possible for us to extend to those 
who were once against us the hand of fellowship and 
good will. We want a peace in which, paradoxically 





Machinery for communication with peoples of Europe can be se 
established—Powerful radio stations should be leased by 
ys abroad—Peace plans must be based on reason. 










































enough, we shall share with others what really doesn’t 
belong to us—the property or savings that God per- 
mits us to possess for a brief span of years. 


WAR MUST END We know what we want. We 
IN A VICTORY want mankind to rise to a civil- 
FOR REASON ized status—to a recognition of 

the fact that all men are created 
equal and that they all have a right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, that there can be no such 
thing as'racial superiority or inferiority and that there 
must be no suppression of human freedom by any force 
inside or outside of government anywhere in the world. 

These ideals are not difficult to express. What is 
difficult is to transmit them. We must begin to speak 
to those who are aligned against us and those who are 
ranged alongside of us. We must speak of a new world 
order in terms of hope and a willingness to sacrifice 
even of our goods and chattels so that the world may 
become peaceful again. How paltry do tariffs and 
selfish economic advantages in trade seem today as 
mandatory priorities upset business and as taxes grow 
to unbearable heights! 

Who now shall say that we cannot bring economic 
peace when we of the democracies control the raw 
materials and national resources and the gold of the 
world? Our weapons of peace are legion. The sinews 
of peace-making are all around us. Instrumentalities 
for expression lie idle. Can we not start making use 
of them? 

It takes a long time to persuade others that we sin- 
cerely mean to befriend them. Our initial step must 
be to show by example that we have a humane spirit 
within us which wants peace—but peace at a price. 
That price must be the withdrawal of the yoke of sub- 
jugation from all nations and individuals. The Ger- 
man people must sooner or later come to understand 
that the way to our deliverance from war is the way 
of their deliverance. This war must end not in victory 
for brute force but in a victory for reason. 

Let the Government of the United States spend a 
billion dollars now on a Crusade of Reason. Let our 
program be based on an honest acceptance by all of 
us of the principles of human brotherhood. And let us 
in this world of sorrow and hate speak with a voice of 
kindliness—a voice that dares to urge the reconstruc- 
tion of the human spirit itself in the relations of peoples 
and governments. 
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War today is fought with oil and for oil. To an increas- 
ing extent the strategy of generals and admirals is dic- 
tated by the necessity of obtaining oil to supply airplanes, 
warships, tanks and other war machinery. 

Germany’s greatest problem is to obtain an adequate 
supply of oil, particularly of heavy lubricating oils that 
cannot be produced synthetically. Great Britain is put- 
ting 50 American tankers into service in order to maintain 
a steady flow of oil to her ports. Italy has practically no 
oil resources. Japan is dependent largely on imports. 
Russia produces scarcely enough oil to meet peacetime 
needs, is now importing oil from Rumania. 

But for the United States, oil supply is no problem 
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ANNUAL CONSUMPTION 


at all. The reason is a production of oil twice as large as 
that of all the rest of the world put together. 

Consumption of petroleum products by the United 
States during 1941, as the Pictogram shows, is expected 
to total 1,456,000,000 barrels, as compared with a con- 
sumption of 64,000,000 barrels by Germany and 50,000,- 
000 barrels by Great Britain. 

Even these figures do not fully represent America’s 
advantage in oil resources. This country has large re- 
serves which it has only started to tap. Tremendous un- 
derground supplies, particularly in Texas and Louisiana, 
are available merely by the opening of valves. Dr. Robert 
E. Wilson, chief consultant on petroleum for the Office 
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of Production Management, estimates that the U.S. 
could increase production 30 per cent over a two-year pe- 
riod, even though no major new oil fields were developed. 

America’s position is in sharp contrast with the short- 
ages of oil in Germany and England. Germany and the 
occupied countries are getting along with only about one- 
third as much oil as they used before the war. England 


is using only about one-half as much as before the war. 
Germany depends on synthetic oil plants, vulnerable 
to British bombers, for about half of her oil, about one- 
fourth comes from Rumania, about one-twelfth from 
Russia, and about one-seventh from Western Europe. 
England depends largely on the Western Hemisphere 
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for her oil supplies. About one-fifth of the British require- 
ments are imported from this country, about three-fifths 
from Venezuela and other countries of this hemisphere. 
Nearly one-fifth of the oil needed is obtained from the 
Near East to supply operations in the Mediterranean 
region. Supplies for Singapore and Far Eastern military 
posts are obtained from the Netherlands Indies region. 

Germany is estimated to use slightly more than one- 
half of available oil supplies for military operations, while 
Great Britain is estimated to use a somewhat smaller 
percentage. In contrast, the United States is using only 
about 2 per cent of her oil to operate warships, airplanes 
and other machines used in defense operations, 
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Some commentators see 
seizure of plant by Army 
as aiding Communist strategy 


Action by the Government in using the 
Army to seize and reopen the strike-closed 
plant of the North American Aviation 
Co., at Inglewood, Calif., is generally ap- 
proved by the nation’s press, although 
some commenting editors question whether 
the forcing of such seizures may not be 
part of Communist strategy, further to de- 
lay defense production. Most newspapers, 
while praising the Government’s action, 
contend that this action would not have 
been necessary if a firmer stand toward 
strikes had been taken by the Adminis- 
tration in the past. 

This latter view is expressed by the 
New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) , which 
remarks: “It is a pity that strikes must 
be broken with bayonets for want of a 
proper initial labor policy consistently re- 
inforced to meet the defense emergency.” 

The Charlotte (N.C.) News (Dem.) 
in its opinion believes: “The seeds for to- 

day’s plant seizure were sown in the Gov- 
ernment’s tolerance of the General Motors 
strike in Detroit, at the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion’s needlessly prolonged strike, and in 
the violence around the Allis-Chalmers 
plant.” 

The Troy (N. Y.) Record (Ind.), de- 
claring that “labor leaders of the vicious 
sort—the Communists, the malcontents, 
the racketeers—must be put in their place 

once and for all,” adds: “If this is not 
done, promptly and effectively, the Gov- 
ernment may as well close up shop and the 
American people may as well say goodbye 
not only to their defense program but to 
their democratic institutions.” 

This viewpoint is summed up by the 
New York Times (Ind. Dem.), which, 
pointing to the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision “declaring labor enjoys sweeping 
immunities from the laws against conspira- 
cies in restraint of trade,” adds: 





“This legal immunity, this failure to 
deal with labor abuses, was bound to lead 
to ever-increasing demands on the part of 
irresponsible labor leaders, to unjustified 
strikes, to open defiance of constituted 
authority. It is a situation that must be 
giving even more concern to responsible 
labor than to any other group. A new and 
balanced labor program is imperative.” 

The view that use of the Army to seize 
strike-closed defense plants may be play- 
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ing into the hands of the Communist ele- 
ments is observed by the Providence 
(R.1.) Journal (Ind.) , which says: “Army 
control of the plant is an action against 
management rather than against the out- 
law union, and it raised operating prob- 
lems which make the resumption of effi- 
cient production difficult. But worse, it 
may serve as an invitation to agitators to 
create in other plants, as many other 
plants as possible, conditions provoking 
Army control, the sole purpose being to 
interfere to the utmost with defense pro- 
duction.” 


The 


News 


Paterson 


(N. J.) (Ind.), 


Poinier in Detroit Free Press 
i , ' fit gh! 
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PLENTY OF BIG STICKS 


posing the question of how subversive ele- 
ments in the labor movement are to be 
dealt with, adds: “The Government seiz- 
ure of defense plants may be precisely the 
sort of situation they aim to bring about 
—partly because it tends to undermine 
private enterprise, partly because it leads 
to at least temporary disruptions of de- 
fense production.” 

Stressing the necessity of the Army’s 
getting production started as soon as pos- 
sible, the Newark (N.J.) Evening News 
(Ind.) declares: “It would be the height 
of folly for the Government to pursue a 
course that in the least obscured this fact. 
For that is precisely what the radical- 
communistic group of labor leaders would 
most desire.” 


“The Administration,” according to th 
Williamsport, (Pa.) Sun (Ind.), “shou 
have as an ally the decent elements } 
American labor,” and that newspape 
holds that these elements “should ings 
that their organizations expose and driv 
from their ranks any and all men yh 
are in unionism for purposes other tha 
the protection of the rights of the labo. 
ing man.” 

“To regard labor,” says the New Yor 
Journal of Commerce (Ind.) , “as beyond 
the pale of the law, as has been done 4 
times in the recent past, is to give specifi 
encouragement to developments such x 
have occurred, including the rise of Com. 
munists and similar extremist elements ti 
positions of leadership in large sections of 
the labor movement.” 

“What the people want is airplanes” 
states the Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem. 
“They also want, from the Government, 
machinery that will prevent or, if not pre. 
vent, settle strikes by wage earners o 
lockouts by employers. It is possible to 
devise better ways than strikes, lockout: 
and bayonets to establish more satisfac 
tory labor relations.” 

Commendation of the presidential action 
is voiced by the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain 
Dealer (Ind. Dem.) with the statement: 
“The best news that has come out o 
Washington in weeks was the announee 
ment by President Roosevelt that th 
Army had been directed to take over the 
North American plant to the extent of 
protecting workmen when entering and 
leaving the plant and in their homes.” 

“It is tragic,” in the opinion of the 
Canton (Ohio) Repository (Ind.), “that 
there should be a problem to solve. The 
general public chooses to believe that i! 
was rot unavoidable, but was permitted 
to come about through error and car 
lessness.” 

The New York Post (Ind.), observing 
that “the Communist Party, as the strike 
showed, has been able to shake the loyalty 
of the airplane workers toward their ow 
Government and its agencies,” declares 
“Now, as their employer, Uncle Sam cal 
show himself to North American employes 
at direct first hand. He can silence, one 
and for all, those zealots who have de 
famed his name and sabotaged the job thal 
is his first concern, and who have done #® 
in the interest of Stalin’s precious ally 
Communist-engineered and Communist: 
led strikes are the purest sabotage on ol! 
war effort, more runious than a U-boat. 
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PRESIDENT’S STRIKE CRACKDOWN 


Many Editors Believe Firmer Policy Would Have Obviated Use of Troop, 
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Cargill in Dayton Journal 
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Ding in Cincinnati Enquirer 
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Can ‘No-Strike’ Policy in Defense Industries 
Be Enforced Without Compulsory Mediation? 


Daniel Willard 


Baltimore, Md.; Chairman of the Board, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 


answers: 

Without desiring to enter into a discus- 
sion of the technique involved in the ques- 
tion, it must, I think, be granted that the 
President has authority in some way to 
compel, in the interest of all the people, the 
continuous operation of plants considered 
necessary for the general defense. 


John Green 


Camden, N.J.; President, Industrial Union 
of Shipbuilding Workers, 


answers: 

We feel that, by and large, the main 
body of organized labor is responsible, dis- 
ciplined and heartily in accord with the 
President’s program. The few exceptions 
represent such an insignificant minority 
that it would be a tragic mistake to aban- 
don our system of voluntary co-operation 
for compulsion. 

We, therefore, think that the President’s 
“no-strike” policy needs no legislative com- 
pulsion for enforcement. It is and will be 
done by organized labor voluntarily and in 
a fashion in accord with our democratic 
institutions. 


(by telegraph) 


Frank D. Bow 


Canton, O.; General Counsel, National 
Council of Independent Unions, 
answers: 


My answer is “Yes.” 

I believe a strike vote in any defense 
industry should be taken by secret ballot 
by the Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor away from company prop- 
erty or union headquarters. In this day of 
mechanized warfare, strikes in defense in- 
dustry should be classed with mutiny in 
the Navy or desertion in the Army. 


Charles R. Hook 


Middletown, O.; President, The American 
Rolling Mill Co.; Member, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board; Director and 
Former President, National Association of 
Manufacturers, 


answers: 
There is a big difference between compul- 
sory mediation and compulsory arbitration. 


I do not believe the President’s “no- 
strike” policy in defense industries can be 
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On some occasions, labor unions 
have openly rejected the recom- 
mendations of the National De- 
fense Mediation Board, which has 
no authority to enforce its de- 
cisions. The question now arises 
whether if will be necessary for 
Congress to pass a compulsory 
mediation law to enforce the poli- 
cy of a continuous flow of produc- 
tion in defense manufacturing, re- 
cently insisted upon by President 





Roosevelt in his “‘fireside chat." 
To obtain a cross section of in. 
formed opinion, The United States 


News sent to union officials, in. 
dustrial leaders and labor authori. 
ties this question: 


Can the President's “no- 
strike’ policy in defense in- 
dustries be enforced without 
compulsory mediation? 


Answers are presented herewith. 





CHARLES R. HOOK JOHN 


enforced without compulsory mediation. 
I think the national interest demands that 
management and labor be required to sit 
down and discuss their respective sides of 
any dispute for a reasonable length of time 
before either side is permitted to lock out 
or strike. 


Edwin E. Witte 


Madison, Wis.; Chairman, Department of 
Economics, University of Wisconsin; Former 
Member, Wisconsin Labor Relations Board; 
Former Executive Director, President Roose- 
velt’s Committee on Economic Security, 


answers: 

The best chance for preventing inter- 
ruption of defense production lies in an 
agreement governing labor relations for 
the duration of the emergency similar to 
that reached in England last July between 
the British Confederation of Employers 


—Wide World 


A. F. WHITNEY 


GREEN 


and the British Trade Union Congres 
General Council. World experience lw 
demonstrated that the prohibition d 
strikes by law often operates to increi 
their number. 


A. F. Whitney 


Cleveland, O.; President, Grand lode 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
answers: 

The President’s policy might more at 
ly be designated as one calling for uninte: 
rupted production of vital defense artide 
It is crystal-clear that nearly all curt 
work stoppages stem from refusal on tt 
part of management either to engage ® 
collective bargaining or to share with the 
employes the huge profits which they # 
now garnering. 








It follows, therefore, that nothing— 
even compulsory mediation—will bn 
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about domestic peace and uninterrupted 
production, until and unless labor baiting 
and profiteering are eliminated. 


William L. Hutcheson 


Indianapolis, Ind.; General President, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America; First Vice President, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; Member, War 
Labor Board, 1917-19, 


answers: 

I would suggest that, in the enactment 
of a law in regard to strikes, it should be 
gecified that any group of workers who 
avail themselves of the provisions of the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, for the pur- 
pose of establishing contractual relations 
with their employers, should be required, 
before they strike, to follow a certain pro- 
cedure of conference, mediation, etc. 


Rev. Dr. John P. Boland 


New York City; Chairman, New York State 
Labor Relations Board; Vice President, Na- 
tional Catholic Industrial Conference, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Yes, in defense industries as well as in 
nondefense. Sabotage and power strikers, 
the first being primarily anti-American 
and the second pro-Communist, fall with- 
in the sphere of Department of Justice 
action. Proposed strikes, over conditions 
only in defense industries, should be, for 
the period of the existing unlimited emer- 
gency, submitted to Government concilia- 
tion before they are called. No shrinking 
of our American tradition of freedom of 
assemblage or speech in the industries 
Which are obviously outside the above 
categories is needed today. 


Frank Buttram 


Oklahoma City, Okla.; President, Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of America, 


answers: 

Whether the “no-strike” policy in de- 
fense industry can be enforced without 
compulsory mediation has been answered 
by local labor leaders who have repudiated 
the voluntary mediation policy which had 
been accepted by the national representa- 
tives of organized labor. The tolerance of 
the Administration which created the fa- 
vorable position now occupied by labor 
should be balanced by the power to pro- 
tect the great body of workers against a 
ruthless few. 


Angelo J. Rossi 
Mayor, San Francisco, Calif., 

answers: (by telegraph) 

Since the President has declared an un- 
limited emergency exists threatening the 
security of the United States, it is my 
judgment that he can enforce his “no 
strikes or lockouts” policy without com- 
pulsory mediation, although mediation is 
the best means of settling such disputes if 
entered into in good faith. 
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mportant to efficient plant 
operation in ordinary times, the 10 fundamental 
advantages of ball bearings become vital in the 
National Defense Effort. These are present to 
the highest degree in the ball bearing of 
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ADJUSTING INDUSTRY TO WAR NEEDS 


Civilian Requirements of Many Metals Facing Drastic Curtailments 


Little aluminum for 
nondefense uses. Steel 
shortage in special products 


Defense planning is demanding more 
metal for airplanes and ships, less metal 
for automobiles and homes. Heretofore, 
the increasing defense use of aluminum, 
steel, copper, zinc, magnesium largely has 
been added to the consumption of these 
metals for nonwar goods. Now, metal 
shortages are changing and curtailing the 
manufacture of many products for the 
civilian market. 

As a result, both makers and users of 
nondefense goods are being forced to alter 
buying habits. Civilian demand must give 
way to war orders on a broader front as 
the metal shortage becomes more severe. 

Consider aluminum as an illustration of 
how war demand for metal crowds out 
civilian demand. All the newly produced 
aluminum in the U.S. has been channeled 
into defense and British-aid needs. Alumi- 
num scrap has been put under priority 
control. For a long time there will be little 
aluminum for nondefense use. 

Before the end of 1942, aluminum is ex- 
pected to be flowing into heavy bombers, 
naval vessels and other fighting equip- 
ment at the rate of more than a billion 
pounds a year. Capacity to make alumi- 
num is being enlarged rapidly in the 
United States and Canada, but the de- 
mand increases even faster. 

More than half the aluminum output 
of the country is going into airplanes. 
Use of the metal in warplanes will increase 
greatly. The defense program aims at a 
monthly output of 500 bombers by the 
end of 1942. Aluminum alloys account for 
most of the weight of an airplane. Army 
men figure a four-engine bomber uses as 
much aluminum as goes into the manu- 
facture of 60,000 coffee percolators or more 
than 30,000 kitchen skillets. 

A battleship: is almost all metal, from 
the superstructure to the keel. The 
planned two-ocean Navy will absorb vast 
quantities of aluminum as well as steel, 
copper, zinc. 

This soaring defense demand has dis- 
placed a big market for aluminum de- 
veloped out of peacetime needs for trans- 
portation, building, home and factory 
equipment. Aluminum had a _ growing 


market before the race to build war ma- 
chines began. It was going into stream- 
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lined trains, air transports, automotive 
parts, electrical equipment. 

In the years 1933 through 1938, trans- 
portation by land, air and water took 
nearly one-third of the aluminum pro- 
duced in the United States. Machinery 
and electrical equipment took 15 per cent, 
cooking utensils 14 per cent, electrical 
conductors 10 per cent, building 8 per 
cent, food and beverage uses 6 per cent. 
Aluminum in everyday use could be 
spotted readily in automobiles, radio sets, 
kitchenware. 

Now these everyday uses of aluminum 
are giving way to defense needs. The strug- 
gle for supremacy in the air pivots on alumi- 
num, a light and durable metal well suited 
for planes. Germany increased her alumi- 
num production many-fold after she be- 
gan to arm. The United States and Can- 
ada are out to overtake and surpass Ger- 
many’s aluminum capacity. 

So much for aluminum. In more or less 
degree, the picture is being duplicated in 
magnesium, nickel, zinc. Defense orders 
have encroached on the civilian market, 
forcing nondefense manufacturers to find 
substitutes, turn to the making of war 
materials or to curtail when there is not 
enough metal to cover both defense and 
nondefense requirements. 

In steel, the shortage problem is dif- 
ferent. Generally there is a record-breaking 
supply of steel for both civilian and war 
uses. The pinch is mainly in special prod- 








: —Wide World 
NIGHT LIGHTS CAST EERIE GLOW ON BOMBER‘S ALUMINUM 
More than half of metal’s output going into airplanes 


ucts—plates for ships, structural shapes, 
bars and alloy steels. The main squeeze o 
steel is expected when the defense program 
gets into high gear on the production of 
ships, railroad cars, tanks, guns, shells and 
motorized field equipment. 

Meanwhile, there will be more steel avail 
able for civilian consumption than indus 
try used in ordinary peacetime years. The 
chief explanation for this is that the 
United States stands head and shoulders 
above all other steel-producing nation. 
Strictly military requirements, including 
shipments to England and Canada, ar 
expected to total about 22,400,000 tons 
next year out of a production capacity d 
about 90,000,000 tons. This means there 
would be approximately 68,000,000 tons 
for the civilian market. 

However, best estimates by the Office df 
Production Management and steel sources 
point to some curtailment of steel in 1! 
for nonwar uses, possibly an over-all i 
of a million tons. Curtailment of steel for 
nonwar uses is expected to come chiefly 
in automobiles and construction. 

The motor and building industries have 
been the biggest users of steel. In 1939, be 
fore the defense program started, autome 
bile demand took nearly 17 per cent of the 
steel produced in the U.S. Building used li 
per cent, railroads 9.5 per cent, containes 
8.5 per cent, machinery 6.4 per cent. Exports 
and miscellaneous sources took the rest 

Capacity output and military requitt 
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ments of 22,000,000 tons would leave 
enough steel to fulfill trade estimates of 
1942 civilian requirements. Estimates by 
the American Tron and Steel Institute and 
Uy.) F defense developments indicate the follow- 
ing outlook for major civilian classifications 
of steel consumers: 


' Automobiles: The motor industry has 
) heen turning out passenger cars at a record 


pace, but is shifting into arms production. 
4 cut of 20 per cent in automobile output 
nts is scheduled, starting August 1, to con- 
grve metal. Including mechanized mili- 
tary equipment excepting tanks, the auto- 
mobile industry is expected to need 9,000,- 
900 tons of steel in 1942 compared with 
11,000,000 this year. 

Eventually, a further cut in automobile 
production may be made to conserve ma- 
terials and labor for defense industries. 
Sashes in automobile output would re- 
lieve pressure for reducing manufacturing 
of other civilian goods to save steel. Some 
mill capacity now being used for making 
automobile steel is being turned into ca- 
pacity for shipbuilding steel and other de- 
fense requirements. 

Construction: Building of airplane, pow- 
der and other defense plants has added 
to demand for structural steel. Moreover, 
plans are emerging for a great expansion of 
steel, aluminum, magnesium and other in- 
dustrial capacity. But diversion of metal 
from nondefense uses is expected to check 
the increasing consumption of steel in 
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19,200,000 tons 


69,400,000 tons 


private building. The American Iron and 
Steel Institute figures the construction in- 
dustry, including highway and defense 
plant requirements, will take 8,100,000 
tons in 1942 against 9,400,000 tons this 
year. 

Priority ratings to give defense work 
first call on structural steel are expected 
to hit such projects as luxury apartments, 
private dwellings in nondefense centers, 
theaters, shops, park improvements and 
community projects outside necessary de- 
fense classifications. 

Containers: Cans, oil drums and other 
containers are large consumers of steel, but 
there have been no moves yet to deprive 
them of the metal. The 1942 requirements 
for containers is estimated at 4,700,000 
tons, the same as in 1941. Acute shortage 
of steel later in the defense program may 
bring action to conserve steel in containers 
by encouraging use of wood, glass and 
other substitutes. 

Farming: Agricultural and farm equip- 
ment makers apparently will get the steel 
they need, except where there are short- 
ages in special products, as in nickel-bear- 
ing steels. Farm requirements for 1942 are 
put at 1,600,000 tons, the same as this year. 

Railroads: Railroads have been assured 
priority in obtaining steel for freight cars 
and other equipment. Their requirements 
for 1942, including new equipment, are 
figured by the Steel Institute at 7,400,000 
tons against 6,900,000 this year. 


STEEL 




























Military 


Civilian 





Shipbuilding: Merchant and naval ships 


will take increasing amounts of | steel 
through 1942. The Steel Institute estimates 
ships will require 3,500,000 tons against 
2,600,000 this year. Other estimates range 
higher, according to guesses as to how fast 
shipbuilding gets into production. Diver- 
sion of tankers to British aid also has 
brought into sight need for nearly a million 
tons of steel to construct pipe lines to oil- 
consuming centers in the North and East. 

Machinery and tools: These products 
usually get priority ratings on steel re- 
quirements. For 1942, steel requirements 
are estimated at 2,800,000 tons, unchanged 
from 1941. 

Oil, public utilities, mining: Steel needs 
in this field mostly are vital to defense, 
particularly in oil, electric power plants 
and mining of such materials as copper, 
zinc and iron. They are expected to rate 
high on the list in the scramble for steel. 
Requirements for 1942 are estimated at 
3,400,000 tons, unchanged from this year. 

Miscellaneous: Steel is the most widely 
used of metals. It enters into the manu- 
facture of thousands of products. Drastic 
curtailment of nondefense use, comparable 
with the diversion of aluminum to war 
needs, would slow manufacturing industry 
down to a limp. Such wholesale restriction 
of steel is not in sight. Steel distributors 
for diversified needs are expected to re- 
12,300,000 tons in 1942 


quire against 


11,800,000 this year. 
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LIFE 
BEGINS AT 100 


HE hardy cork oak tree gives 

generously. Every 8 or 10 years 
the thick outer bark is stripped from 
its trunk. After each stripping this 
outer bark is gradually renewed 
from within. Each succeeding yield 
improves in quality and quantity 
until, at around age 100, the tree 
is at its best and so continues for 
another half century and more, giv- 
ing of itself. 


The ancient Greeks and Romans 
knew the exclusive properties of 
cork. Horace used it as a stopper 
for wine vessels. Today, insured by 
the AIU in the warehouses of Portu- 
gal, Spain and Northern Africa, it 
is shipped all over the world, much 
of it to the United States, for a 
hundred uses. 


Our worldwide organization makes 
available simplified coverage in 
American companies on properties 
and products in far corners of the 
earth. Companies not now using our 
facilities to protect their foreign in- 
terests are invited to confer with us 
through their insurance brokers or 
agents. 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 
CORPORATION 


New York San Francisco 
Havana, Cuba Manila, P. I. 
Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 
Shanghai, China 
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Even the busy mimeograph machine 
operator at the headquarters of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, two 
flights above a fancy grocery store on 
Washington’s Connecticut Avenue, was 
startled when he read proof on one an- 
nouncement his machine turned out last 
week. The release stated that the CIO’s 
baby Construction Workers Union had ac- 
cepted into membership 5,000 truck driv- 
ers in Minneapolis, Minn. The drivers, the 
announcement said, were transferring their 
allegiance from the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, largest and most pow- 
erful union of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

This announcement startled all CIO em- 
ployes. It meant, first, that the CIO’s 
smallest union had in one raid netted al- 
most as many members as in the efforts 
of the entire previous year. Secondly, it 
meant admission into the CIO of leaders 
of the Minneapolis Teamsters Union, in- 
cluding Miles Dunn—famous in labor cir- 
cles as one of the Dunn brothers, radicals 
who openly espouse the teachings of the 
late Leon Trotsky. The Dunn brothers, 
the week before, had been on trial before 
the national governing body of the Team- 
sters Union, threatened with expulsion on 
charges of radical sympathies. 

The background: Despite the sound 
and fury from top officials of both AFL 
and CIO, less is being heard of strikes 
caused by AFL-CIO rivalries than at any 
time since the CIO’s inception in 1935. 
The big swing to the CIO was checked in 
1938. The later trend back to the AFL, 
in which the CIO lost its powerful Ladies 
Garment Workers Union and parts of its 
textile and auto unions, has stopped. Re- 
cently the two organizations appeared to 
have stabilized their positions. In the field, 
quiet co-operation between the two groups 
has been increasing. The old custom of 
raiding one another’s territory has been 
frowned upon. 

Behind the apparent lessening of inter- 
union warfare has been steady pressure 
from the Government—from President 
Roosevelt, from Sidney Hillman at the 
Office of Production Management, from 
the Labor Department and from the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

The President’s repeated insistence that 
the two labor groups cease their intra- 
mural war has been taken to heart by his 
supporters in both labor camps. Daniel 
Tobin, Teamsters president, has attempted 
to carry out the President’s wish in this 
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lhe Labor Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


New Threat to Labor Peace: 
CIO's Raid on Rival’s Ranks 


matter by checking his lieutenants in their 
rows with the CIO. 

Because of this background, which jy 
recent months has amounted to a labo; 
truce, the announcement of the CIO’s rai 
on the Teamsters Union startled CIO em. 
ployes. 

The outlook: Whether the CIO’s action 





—Harris & Ewing 
DANIEL TOBIN 
Raiders beware 


will shatter this truce is not yet certain 
The Minneapolis truck drivers local, 3 
the CIO’s announcement related, “is : 
key factor in the trucking industry in the 
north central section of the United States.” 
Its members operate trucks doing haulig 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, northern Iow. 
eastern North and South Dakota, as wel 
as handling long-haul operations fron 
coast to coast across the northern part 
the country. 

Mr. Tobin has notified the Presider! 
that, because of his union’s unequivocabl 
support of the Government in the nation 
emergency, Bundists, Stalinists, Trotsky: 
ites “and other subversive organization 
are seeking to destroy the Teamsters Ur 
ion. 

Immediate result was a White How 
warning to all labor unions to stop raidilt 
each other for membership. Governmel! 
agencies have been notified by the Pres: 
dent to keep check on all such activities 

Once before in recent weeks the C10 # 
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tempted a similar feat. The Machinists 
Union of the AFL ousted forty-nine em- 
ployes of the Boeing Aircraft Corpora- 
tion at Seattle, Wash., on charges of 
communism. The CIO immediately em- 
braced the AFL exiles and attempted to 
ye them as a wedge to oust the 
AFL union as the bargaining repre- 


sentative for Boeing Aircraft employes. 

Question the AFL still asking is 
whether the Government, after demanding 
expulsion of Communists from all positions 
of union leadership, will stand by and per- 
mit the CIO to make capital out of the 
AFL’s attempt to comply with the Gov- 
ernment policy. 


1S 





Aftermath of FDR’s Ultimatum 
Against Defense Strikes 


President Roosevelt’s labor ultimatum handed down at the time of his decla- 
ration of unlimited national emergency, May 27, states: 

“A nationwide machinery for conciliation and mediation of industrial disputes 
has been set up. That machinery must be used promptly—and without stoppage 
of work. Collective bargaining will be retained, but the American people expect 
that impartial recommendations of our Government services will be followed both 


by capital and by labor. 


“The overwhelming majority of our citizens expect their Government to 
that the tools of defense are built; and for the very purpose of preserving 
democratic safeguards of both labor and management, this Government is 


termined to 
interference 
Since the 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


Brick & CLAY WORKERS: 
Clay City Products Co., Uhrichsville, 
Ohio 
Lapies GARMENT WORKERS: 
Standard Knitting Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn. (2,800) 
TEAMSTERS & WAREHOUSEMEN: 
New York Warehouses, New York, 
N. Y. (1,450) 
Pittsburgh Truckers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(1,500) 
| MISCELLANEOUS: 
Cannister Co., NH. J. 
| (200) 
Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co., Cohoes, 
N. Y. (240) 
Gager Line Manufacturing Co., Sher- 
wood, Tenn. (185) 


Phillipsburg, 


Total: 7 New AFL strikes involving 
more than 6,375 employes. 


orders alone 


January—662,221 man-days 
February—1,120,128 man-days 





use all of its power to express the will of its people, and to prevent 
with the production of materials essential to our nation’s security.” 
President’s ultimatum, 22 new strikes have interrupted defense pro- 
duction, 15 involving CIO unions, 7 involving AFL unions. These new strikes are 
listed below under the name of the union involved in each case. The figures in 
parentheses indicate the estimated number of employes involved in each case. 


—- lost from all strikes during the four months, 10,590,849. | 


see | 
the 
de- 





INVOLVING CIO UNIONS | 
AUTO WORKERS: 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., De- 
troit, Mich. (5,000) 
Lamson & Sessions Co., 
O. (500) 
North American Aviation Corp., In- 
glewood, Calif. (11,200) 
CLOTHING WORKERS: 
Superior Shirt Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(185) 
Die CASTERS: 
Aluminum Company 
Cleveland, O. (5,000) 
ELEecTRICAL & Rapio WORKERS: 
Ohio Brass Co., Barberton, O. 
Picker X-Ray Corp., Cleveland, O. 
(200) 
LONGSHOREMEN & WAREHOUSEMEN: 
San Francisco Warehouses, 
Francisco, Calif. (4,500) 
MINE WORKERS: 
Antrim Iron Co., Maincelona, Mich. | 
(450) | 
General Ceramics Co., Keasbey, N. J. | 
(200) 
Koppers Co., Follansbee, W. Va. 
Metals Disintegrating Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J. (65) 
STEEL WORKERS: 
National Steel Corp., Ecorse, 
(7,000) 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Corp., In- 
diana Harbor, Ind. (750) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
American Thread Co., 
Mass. (2,500) 


Total: 15 new CIO strikes involving | 
more than 37,550 employes. 


Cleveland, 


of America, 


San 


Mich. 


Fall River, 


In all, 42 strikes halted work on defense projects for part or all of last week, 11 
fewer than were current during the preceding seven days. 
Since the year began, strikes have delayed production on War Department | 
2,370,700 man-days. This computation by the War Department is | 
based on a single eight-hour shift operation and does not allow for time lost on | 
week ends, Sundays or holidays. Nor does the computation include time lost from 
the strike against the Ford Motor Co. or the national soft coal strike. 

The Department of Labor has reported time lost from all strikes during the 
first four months, this year, as follows: 


March—1,400,000 man-days 
April—7,800,000 man-days 
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HOW THIS SERVICE 
HELPS EMPLOYES 
WHO NEED LOANS 


OES your company have to turn down re- 

quests for advances against wages —at 
least above a certain size? Do your employes 
sometimes need a place where they can readily 
borrow $100 or $200 to meet emergencies? 


Loans for workers 

To supply cash credit for working men and 
women is the job of the family finance company 
like Household Finance. Here the responsible 
worker can get cash without endorsers and 
without signing a wage assignment. The simple 
transaction is regulated by law. This law is a 
borrower’s law based on the recommendations 
of social scientists and other impartial students 
of the small loan problem. 

During the past year Household Finance 
loans have helped over half a million men and 
women to pay medical expenses, keep insur- 
ance in force, clean up old debts and maintain 
family living standards. 


What borrowers pay 
Borrowers repay their loans in small monthly 
installments. The table below shows sample re- 
payment schedules. Installments include 
charges at the rate of 214% per month (less in 
many territories on larger loans). Household’s 
charges are substantially below the maximum 
established by the Small Loan Laws of most 
states. Borrowers pay charges only for the 
actual time they have the money. They may 
repay in full at any time. 
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; WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY i 

i 2 6 12 16 20 

: paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts 

'$ 20 |S 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 ; 
50 25.94 | 9.08 | 4.87 i 
100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 7.66 |¢ 6.41 | 

+ 150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 9|° 962 | 
200 36.31 | 19.50 | 15.32 | 12.83 | 
250 45.39 | 24.37 | 19.15 | 16.04 : 
300 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98 | 19.94 | 




















Above payments include charges of 24%% per 
month and based on prompt payment are in 
effect in seven states. Due to local conditions, 
rates elsewhere vary slightly. 


Household’s staff of home economists gives 
borrowers practical assistance in budgeting and 
buying—helps families to become better man- 
agers and wiser buyers. Many schools and col- 
leges use as texts Household’s helpful booklets 
on money management and buymanship. 

If you employ or supervise men, you are in- 
vited to send the coupon for further informa- 
tion. You will be under no obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
en poration, 


ESTABLISHED 18678 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations. with 296 branches in 196 cities 
smaeense wees cee eee me 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-6 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners— without obligation. 
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“HEADS UP!” 


@ When the section foreman blows 


his whistle and sings out “Heads 
Up!” the gang picks up tools and 
moves off the track. And if the track 
they’re working on is the high- 
speed main line they look lively 
about it, for a train coming down 


the main will be traveling —fast. 


But without the Erie’s section and 
extra gangs and their never-ending 
tamping of ballast, lining and sur- 
facing, their constant inspection 
and replacement of rails, ties, splice- 
bars, and spikes, the pool-table 
smoothness that permits high speeds 


with safety would be impossible. 


As it is they vie with one another 
for the honor of “best section on 


the line”. 


Erie employees are interested 
in their jobs, interested in giving 
safer, faster service. And they’re 
all friendly people—as you'll find 
when you call an Erie agent for 


information —or write 


Carl Howe, Vice President 
Erie Railroad 
Cleveland, Ohio 





HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 
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NEW TAX BILL TAKES FORM: 
EFFORTS TO EASE THE BURDEN 


The framework of the record new tax  pelled to swallow a large dose of surtaxes 


bill now is taking form in Congress. The In refusing to broaden the base further. 
prevailing desire is to levy taxes to raise the Committee accepted the recommendg. 
$3,500,000,000 a year of additional rev- tion of the Treasury. John L. Sullivan, 


enue, as the Administration requested, but Assistant Secretary of the Tr asury in 

at the same time legislators are striving to charge of tax legislation, had asked tha 

make the taxes as painless as possible. existing exemptions not be lowered, sing 
This policy is reflected in an effort to the cost of living was rising. 

hold down tax increases on lower-bracket This action, if Congress should adopt it, 

incomes, and to “make haste slowly” in would mean that the additional tax bur. 

drawing up new taxes in order that hard- den would be borne largely by those a. 


ship will be caused in a minimum of cases. ready paying taxes. Millions of persons 
Pace-setter on taxes is the House Ways who pay no federal income taxes still 


and Means Committee, which originates would go scot-free, although a large part 


all tax legislation. Last week the Commit- of the increase in wages and salaries grov- 


tee labored over a plan for raising more ing out of the defense program is poured 


money from income taxes. Only apparent into income channels that are below the 


way to do this was to force persons accus- present income tax level. 


tomed to paying only the normal income Result is to raise the question of the 


tax to pay both normal tax and surtaxes. 
Although the Committee sought to impose 
as low surtaxes as possible on such per- 
sons, rather steep levies were found to be 
necessary to raise the amount of money 
needed from income taxes. 

Before tackling the problem of surtax 
rates, however, the Committee decided: 

1. Not to broaden the existing income 
tax base, but to retain present exemptions 
of $2,000 for married persons, $800 for sin- 
gle persons, and the $400 credit for each 
dependent. 

2. To require husband and wife to file 
a joint return if they are living together, 
regardless of whether both work, or wheth- 
er one or the other has independent in- 
come from investments. (To try to avoid 
running afoul of the Constitution, and a 
possible reversal before the Supreme 
Court, the tax would be divided between 
the husband and wife according to their 
share of the total income.) 

3. To disallow the $400 credit for the —Harris & Ewing 
first dependent in cases where a man or REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON 
woman is maintaining a home and support- 
ing one or more other persons, such as a 
widow or widower with children, ete. (Ar- 


The committee accepted ... 


gument here was that a widow with two _ effectiveness of the new taxes as an infle 
children would be the same as a man and__ tion curb. One of the major reasons for 
wife with one child, and that the widow asking Congress to raise $3,500,000,000 m 


should receive the $400 credit for only new revenue was to prevent inflation. At 


one child.) the same time, Republican members 

The Committee, in other words, was in the Ways and Means Committee argued 
a mood for patching up “loopholes” or that the Treasury tax program would have 
any provision of the tax laws whereby one no material immediate effect on inflation, 


person might have an advantage over oth- _ since the higher income taxes would net 
ers. It was re-examining the laws on the _ be payable until next March, and the onl} 
assumption that requirements that hither- new taxes that would go into effect when 


to might have been considered unfair enacted would be a list of excises. 


probably would become reasonable if per- The Committee, however, has veered 
sons in lower-income groups were com- _ still further away from the actual use d 
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axes as an inflation brake. It has not 
favored surtaxes as high as those proposed 
by the Treasury. 

“Moreover, the delay in action on the new 
tax bill resulting from a careful, delibera- 
tive policy postpones the time when any 
of the rates will go into effect. Expecta- 
tion is that it will be October, or later, be- 
fore the excise levies which the tax bill 
yill carry will become effective. 

Reason for the Committee’s decision to 
require husband and wife to file a joint re- 
tum was that a substantial amount of 
money, estimated at $250,000,000 or more 
at present income tax rates, could be col- 
lected by this means. To the extent that 
money could be raised from this or similar 
ources, the surtaxes that would have to be 
imposed on lower-bracket incomes could be 
reduced. 

4 requirement for joint returns, how- 
ever, revives an old issue in Congress over 
the privilege of filing separate returns al- 
lowed husbands and wives in the so-called 
“emmunity property” States. There are 
nine of these States. In the days when the 
country was being settled, these sections 
were under Spanish influence and inherited 
the rule of Spanish civil law that man and 
wife have an equal interest in property 





—Harris & Ewing 
JOHN L. SULLIVAN 
++. some Treasury advice 


and income. Thus, since federal tax laws 
now permit husband and wife to file sepa- 
rate returns where each receives income, in 
these States each is regarded as having in- 
come, and they can file separate returns, 
whether or not the income actually goes to 
one person. 

th the past, the community property 
States have prevented any change in re- 
(urements that would bring them into 
conformity with other States, where hus- 
band and wife can file separate returns only 
if each actually receives income. 














A joint return provision, of course, would 
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CREDIT LOSSES STRIKE 
Like Lightaing| 


Business casualties occur suddenly and unpredictably. They disturb 
you very little until a financial thunderbolt sends your own business 
world crashing about your head. 


Your credit manager, faced with losses, does not deserve censure. 
His decisions must rest on available facts, customers’ past records, 
current ratings, credit reports. He may not know every fact about 
the present. Certainly he can’t read the future. Prudent executives 
provide against unexpected credit losses by covering all sales with 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


Ample protection, at a reasonable cost, is needed alike by ‘“million- 
dollar” firms who may think that they can “afford” to have losses, 
and smaller manufacturers and jobbers to whom a few defaulting 
customers spell tragedy. 


There’s an American Credit Insurance Policy specifically designed 
for your requirements. For additional information and your free copy 
of an interesting chart showing 
general business conditions during 
the past century, address Dept. 5 S. 


AMERICAN AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Crenit INDEMNITY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
£ First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
Co M PANY i J. F. McFadden, President 
of NEWMYORK OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





Advertisement 
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Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 











$131,064,000 
City of Philadelphia Bonds 


Offer of Bond Exchange 


The City of Philadelphia has adopted a Refunding Plan whereby the 
holders of certain of its bonds which are optional for redemption by the City 
between 1942 and 1947 inclusive are offered by the City, subject to the terms 
and conditions set forth in the said Plan, the opportunity to exchange such 
bonds up to a maximum principal amount of $131,064,000 for a like amount 
of Refunding Bonds. 

For the terms and conditions of said exchange reference is made to said 
Plan and Offer of Bond Exchange, copies of which may be obtained from 
any member of the Group listed below: 






















June 11, 1941. 








Bankers Trust Company, New York 

Biddle (Moncure) & Co. 

Biddle, Whelen & Co. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Brown (Alex.) & Sons 

The Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York 

Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
New York 

Clark (Charles) & Co. 

Clark (E. W.) & Co. 

Collings (C. C.) and Company 

Drexel & Co. 

Elkins, Morris & Co. 

Equitable Securities Corporation 

The First Boston Corporation 

First of Michigan Corporation 

First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Minneapolis 

Graham, Parsons & Co. 

Hannahs, Ballin & Lee 

Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Incorporated 


DREXEL & Co. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


Joint Managers 


Harris, Hall & Company 

Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 

Hutton (W. E.) & Co. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Lazard Freres & Co. 

Lehman Brothers 

Mellon Securities Corporation 

Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
& Trust Company, St. Louis 

Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce 
& Cassatt 

Moulton (R. H.) & Company 

Newbold’s (W. H.) Son & Co. 

The Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago 

Phelps, Fenn & Co. 

Reynolds & Co. 

Rollins (E. H.) & Sons, Inc. 

Smith, Barney & Co. 

Stern Brothers & Co. 

Stroud & Company, Incorporated 

The Wisconsin Company 

Yarnall & Co. 

















apply to all States alike. Certain |g, 
questions are raised by the Committe’ 
action, but a majority of the membe, 
feel that they are on solid ground jf, 
court test should be attempted. 

The advantage of filing separate retyr; 
of course, is that in some Cases income 
taxes can be reduced, since income divided 
between two people would not be subjeq 
to the higher surtax brackets that wo 
apply if the income were in one lump, 

Only a trivial amount of revenue aj 
mittedly will be raised by disallowing th 
$400 credit for the first dependent in cag 
where a household is maintained by oy 
instead of two persons. The Committy 
action, in this case, avowedly was merdy 
to “close a loophole.” 

The Committee is drafting the tax }ij 
piece by piece. While disposing of jné, 
vidual income taxes, the Committee jp. 
tends also to draw up higher corporatig 
taxes, including excess profits taxes, higher 
estate and gift taxes, and a long list ¢ 
new excises and increases in existing ones, 
Plan is to raise, by all of these taxes, the 
amount of money requested by the Ad. 
ministration. 

Representative Doughton (Dem), ¢ 
North Carolina, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, warns that, until the 
Committee completes its work on the bill 
any action it takes is tentative and sub 
ject to reconsideration. When the draft o 
a bill is finished, it will be reported to the 
House and called up for passage. 

Another thorough going-over awaits th 
bill in the Senate. And the going-over there 
may be more thorough than in the House, 
since Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mis 
sissippi, Senate Finance Committee chair 
man, is back in Washington after a loy 
rest-cure at Hot Springs, Arkansas. Sen 
tor Harrison in recent years has wieldel 
a dominant influence over the writing d 
tax legislation in Congress. Although he ha 
not resumed his legislative duties, he may 
take charge of the tax bill when it reaches 
the Senate. 


Congress is planning to continue for a 
other two years the broad powers whichi 
granted President Roosevelt more tha 
seven years ago to regulate the value d 
the dollar in relation to other world cu 
rencies. 

Legislation is moving through the find 
legislative stages to extend for this tim 
the power to cut the gold content of tk 
dollar to 50 per cent of its former weigt 
and to maintain the $2,000,000,000 fu! 
used by the Treasury, in times of peace, ti 
smooth out, by exchange trading, the flue 
tuations of the dollar in terms of ote 
currencies. 

Action of Congress is in response to! 
request by President Roosevelt, who si 
that these powers should not be discardet 
in view of the present confused state of the 
world. Unless continued, the dollar devalt 
ation power and the stabilization fune 
would expire on June 30. 
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Plus and Minus 
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Businessmen must quickly find their niche in defense; must get set for more 
and more upsets in the normal course of business. 

Examples that reveal the reason why..... 

A curb on home building is under study; is aimed at curtailing nondefense 
home construction. The method: priorities on materials and tighter credit. 

Shortage threats in a growing number of materials is leading to considera- 
tion of plans for standardizing models of clothing, household equipment, other 
consumer goods. 

Use of priorities is to broaden week by week; is to make it imperative for 
many industries to have a defense rating or gradually lose supply sources. 

Labor is being attracted to defense centers; is finding that Government en- 
courages high wages in industries filling defense orders. 

Home-building industry is under special official scrutiny at this time; is 
in for curtailment outside defense areas late this year or early next. The rea- 
sons: (1) There won't be enough materials to fill demands; (2) there will be such 
heavy demands in defense areas that housing priorities will be needed. "It's 
better to build fifteen houses at $3,000 each than one $45,000 house." 




















Ease with which Government took over defense plant is worth thinking about; 
is a gesture of much importance and significance to investors. 

Not that the Government intends to move in generally; not that there is any 
intent to use defense as an excuse for nationalization. There isn't. 

But: A mere White House order separated private owners from control. A sim- 
ple presidential signature placed Government in control of a business. 

It's an indication of how nebulous property rights can be, of how important 
is Government protection of those rights. Also: It's a revelation of the divid- 
ing line between ownership and management, between the investors and those who 
actually manage the plant. 











Actually: Government intent in plant commandeering is merely to bring Gov- 
ernment authority to bear; is merely for purposes of prestige. 

In the last war..... 

Dividend payments of seized plants went on as usual. 

Salaries to officers were unaffected during Government control. 

All checks continued to be written by the companies; not by Government. 

Army officers provided some supervision; provided a final authority when 
policy decisions affecting labor or the Government were involved. 

Idea apparently is to follow the same plan this time; to interfere only in- 
cidentally with normal operations if plants are seized. Difficulty would come 
in taking over plants in which management might refuse to co-operate. The Army 
at present is not experienced in the actual operation of United States indus- 
tries. 














Best advice still is for industry to get set for price rises. 
Prices of individual commodities continue to shoot up as special situa- 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


tions develop; continue to disclose the many difficulties of price control. 

Just remember..... 

There are innumerable means for disguising price advances. 

There are irresistible reasons why some buyers will offer premiums to ob- 
tain materials; why any chance will be taken to continue business life. 

There are very uncertain powers and very cumbersome pieces of Government 
machinery for use in policing prices. 

Basic fact is this..... 

No significant effort is being made by the Government to strike at the 
major cause of pressure for price rises--an increasing volume of income that 
presses against a limited volume of goods. 

Rather: Congress continues to balk at a lower income tax base, continues to 
delay imposition of drastic taxes while income increases at record rates. 

Chance that Henderson can effectively control prices without power to in- 
fluence the volume of income and of goods is very far from bright. Chance that 
workers can be given large pay increases without affecting the supply and demand 
situation is extremely slim under present conditions. 

Statement of Bernard Baruch that U. S. industry can undersell Hitler ona 
cost basis; that there is little to fear from German competition if relative ef- 
ficiency is concerned isn't questioned by this Government's experts. 

However: That isn't the point as things work out for Hitler competitors. 
German trade technique is not to compete on a cost basis; is rather to 
quote any price necessary to get the business; is to socialize losses in the proc- 

ess of capturing markets. 

Then: Once competitors are driven out; once German political and military 
forces are entrenched, the screws are applied. Alternative is to accept the new 
prices, the new trade terms, or to fight. 

Point to be emphasized is that the German Government, through its machin- 
ery, centralizes all exports and imports. This technique places individual 
traders of foreign nations at a disadvantage. 


























Problem of shipping will become far more acute before it improves. 

The reasons why..... % 

U. S. shipbuilding is barely starting; is to produce a very small ‘tonnage 
in 1941 compared with need and with sea losses. 

Submarine and air attack is sinking and damaging a dangerously large pro- 
portion of available ships despite all protection efforts. 

Demands for ships to carry raw materials to this country and war goods to 
Britain are immense and are growing steadily. 

This means..... 

It's going to be necessary to ration shipping space rigidly. 

It's going to involve probable centralized Government buying of all rubber 
and manganese and other bulk commodities to regularize imports. 

It's going to be necessary to ration many imported raw materials. 

The nature of the problem is revealed in part by the fact that demand for 
rubber, normally about 600,000 tons, now is running at 800,000 tons, with recent 
imports at the rate of nearly 1,000,000 tons annually. 




















Level of production still is influenced by capacity in key industries; still 
is bumping against the upper ceiling. 

Outlook remains for record-breaking industrial activity through 1941 and 
1942, with war the dominating factor. 

Any prospect that an early peace will bring an end to defense spending is 
Slim; is not figuring in calculations of the Government's forecasters. 
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to FINISHED STEEL“ 


If you were to follow Weirton steel through its many manu- 
facturing processes—from ore to finished product—your most 
lasting impression would be one having to do with quality. 

Quality controlled two-fold. For Weirton, by combining 
ultra-modern equipment with the skill of master craftsmen, 
has placed a “double control” on quality. 

Weirton appreciates that steel-making in many of its 
phases is, and always will be, an art. As such it demands the 
utilization not only of superior machines, but also of the 


skill and experience of men who are masters in their craft. 


Weirton gives you “Double Control’’ 


of Quality from IRON ORE 









At every step, men and machines combine to give “double 
control” to the quality of Weirton steel. The result is a 
uniformity of high quality that satisfies the requirements of 


the most exacting steel-user. 


‘ 
% 


WEIRTON’S **double control’’ of quality 
is your assurance 
of better steel 


(R2 


| | 
; 
| 








LIST OF PRODUCTS 
Bars... Angles... Structurals ... Piling . . . Hot and Cold Rolled Strip . . . Hot and Cold Rolled 
Sheets... Galvanized Sheets... Long Terne Sheets... WEIRITE Cold Reduced Tin Plate... Terne Plate 
1 —Special Coated and Roofing Ternes... Tin Mill Black Plate... Lacqured Tin Plate and Black Plate. 











WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY—WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 








division of 





NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





r 
This tree may 
land on your 

breakfast table 





TO GIANTS from the vast forests along the 
Northern Pacific Railway you may owe 
both the roof over your head and the 
newspaper on your breakfast table. 





TAPPING the principal forest reserves of 
America, in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana and Minnesota, the Northern 
Pacific hauls more than 5 million tons of 
forest products annually—is prepared to 
carry even more as defense demands. 





NORTHERN PACIFIC is meeting the chal- 
lenge of defense needs with 222 million 
dollars worth of new freight cars and loco- 
motives—and with the speed and service 
that has earned it the name of ‘Main 
Street of the Northwest.” 


R. W. CLARK, Vice President—Traffic 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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What you as a businessman CAN and 


CANNOT «& 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions, 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN get the necessary certificates 
to enable you to amortize your defense 
plant or facilities for tax purposes over a 
five-year period only if you apply within 
60 days after the contract is made, or 60 
days after construction or installation has 
begun, whichever is later. 


* * * 


YOU CAN call upon the Department 
of Justice to aid you in resisting the im- 
position of State sales and use taxes on 
materials you buy as a defense contractor 
working on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. The 
Justice Department has advised the Na- 
tional Association of Tax Administrators 
that it will resist such levies on materials 
needed for defense work on cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contracts. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT escape paying federal 
income taxes on the income yielded by and 
retained in an irrevocable trust that you 
set up for the benefit of your children. A 
federal circuit court holds that taxes on 
such income must be paid by the parent 
who set up the trust. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a retail coal dealer, 
avoid paying Social Security taxes on the 
money earned by men you engaged to 
unload coal at the homes of your cus- 
tomers, even though customers are charged 
for the fees the unloaders receive. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply to draft boards for re- 
classification of your employes if you be- 
lieve you have pertinent facts that were 
not considered when the local boards made 
their original classifications. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, according to an SEC 
ruling, arrange to dissolve a subsidiary of 
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a utility holding company without obtain. 
ing permission from the SEC. This SEC de. 


cision, however, is likely to be tested in court, 


* * * 


YOU CAN now, perhaps, obtain a I,. 
bor Board order permitting both strikers 
and persons hired to replace strikers tp 
vote in a bargaining election in your plant, 
if the strike was called for reasons other 
than alleged violations of the Wagner 
Act. In making this ruling in one case, the 
Labor Board reversed its previous stand 
and removed a protection previously given 
to strikers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get workmen’s compen. 
sation for an injured employe if the em- 
ploye previously had accepted a lump-sum 
settlement for total disability presumably 
resulting from another injury, according 
to a Washington Supreme Court decision 
This court holds that payment for total 
disability is the highest disability rating 
known to law and that a “subsequent les- 
er disability cannot be superimposed.” 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT now buy copper to 
raise your inventory supply of the metal. 
The Priorities Division of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management has added copper t 
the list of metals for which inventory buy- 
ing is restricted. A general preference order 
also has been issued for copper, providing 
mandatory priority for defense orders. 


* * * 


YOU CAN accept a Government co- 
tract to construct public works, including 
buildings, bridges and ships, without shov- 
ing compliance with the Walsh-Heale 
Public Contracts Act. Contracts to build 
naval vessels, however, are subject tothe at 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a coal producer or 
distributor, loan money or extend credit 
to retail dealers to enable them to met 
freight charges on the coal you ship. Tit 
Bituminous Coal Division rules that sud 
practices are illegal. 


* * ¥* 


YOU CANNOT, in granting paid ® 
cations to your employes, specifically po! 
out that the concession was not obtal 
by a union. This statement, the Labe 
Board holds, amounts to unlawful inte 
ference with employe rights, since it i 
plies that collective action is unnecess#): 
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Eviror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Freeing the Philippines 

Sir: —Louisiana purchased from 
France by the taxpayers of the United 
States and later was made a State. Like- 
wise the Philippines were purchased from 
Spain for twenty million dollars—besides, 
they were conquered and logically became 
the property of the people of the United 
States. It is therefore advisable to extend 
to the Philippines the exclusion law of 
1922, and definitely postpone their inde- 
pendence. 

The granting of independence to this 
possession is an injustice to both Ameri- 
cans and Filipinos. The latter, who are lov- 
ers of democracy, will never be able to see 
democracy because just as soon as the 
Stars and Stripes are removed from the is- 
lands, Japan is ready to grab them. The 
introduction of the Philippines into the 
Union is the logical solution for the main- 
tenance of peace and military equilibrium. 
Chicago, Ill. E. L. EvANGELISTA 


was 


* * * 


On a Taxpayers’ Union 

Sir:—We wish to express our hearty ap- 
proval of the splendid editorial, “Why Not 
a Taxpayers’ Union?” (U.S.N., May 30). 
Mr. Lawrence is absolutely right. Not un- 
til we present a united front and repre- 
sent a considerable voting strength can 
we ever hope to have our rights respected. 
Galesburg, Ill. Lovuts NiELson 


Sir:—While methods such as you sug- 
gest will at times succeed in stopping the 
waste of public money, little permanent 
good is accomplished. 

Under the English system the “govern- 
ment” estimates the amount to be appro- 
priated and submits its budget to Par- 
lament, which may cut, but not: increase, 
the estimates. 

We can apply the same principle to our 
Government by amending the federal and 
State constitutions providing for the elec- 
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tion by the people of a Budget Commis- 
sion, whose duty will be to estimate the 
expenses of the various departments of 
Government on business principles, sub- 
mit its estimates to the legislative body 
which may cut, but not increase, the 
amounts, except by a two-thirds vote of 
the elected members of each house. 

It would be a good thing if your plan 
and mine could be worked together. Yours 
to bring quick results and mine to con- 
solidate those results. 


St. Louis, Mo. L. A. Haus 


Defending U.S. Abroad 


Sir:—I note some gentleman from Cali- 
fornia writes and says, “We are not justi- 
fied in killing, committing murder, except 
in self-defense, and why should we be in- 
terested in fighting other nations’ wars?” 
(“Yeas and Nays,” June 6.) 

That’s what multimillions, as well as 
myself, are talking about—it’s self-defense 
now, not tomorrow or next week; not lend 
or lease to England, but give, give. give 
every dollar, every cent, we possibly can 
to help England win, and then, if neces- 
sary, give the last drop of blood of every 
red-blooded American, to defend this great 
nation of ours, to make it secure for our- 
selves and all the generations which are 
to follow. 

Mr. Californian, read the President’s last 
message, and let’s rally around him, as all 
good Americans will, and do all we pos- 
sibly can, and then go when the call comes. 
New Orleans, La. — Cuas. G. Harris 


* * 


A World Judicial System 

Sir:—After World War I, through the 
leadership of our President, Woodrow Wil- 
son, the nations organized the League of 
Nations and the World Court, regarding 
which Elihu Root, who was recognized 
as one of the world’s outstanding authori- 
ties on international affairs, said: “The 
League of Nations, the World Court, and 
the Hague Court of Arbitration are a 
group of related institutions to facilitate 
the preservation of peace to a degree never 
before attained.” 

But, because of petty politics, and be- 
cause we were not willing to accept our 
share of the responsibility in perfecting 
this organization, we see the world again 
engaged in a barbarous, predatory war, 
recognizing no international law. May this 
war teach the suffering populations of the 
world to end a system like this, and de- 
mand of their leaders that they perfect a 
world judicial system, as they did for civil 
society when they ended the lawless and 
predatory clans. 
Olathe, Kans. Frev V. Witu1aMs 
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Let’s learn from 


the last emergency 


@ Many structures built of cheap mate- 
rials in 1917 have since proved dubious 
long-time investments. Yet the galva- 
nized Armco Ingot Iron siding installed 
in 1917 on this Pier 14, at Hoboken, 
New Jersey, is in good condition today. 
Other installations that go back as far 
as 1909 give this metal the longest ser- 
vice record of any low-cost iron or steel 
sheets. Profit from this experience in 
the defense plants you are building. 
Use extra-durable Armco Ingot Iron for 
long life and low maintenance cost. The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 2221 
Curtis Street, Middle- 

town, Ohio. 
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, WOMAN, single, 


presently employed, 
assistant to executive of 
large corporation, 
desires to make change. 


Experienced in handling 
corporate financial and 
confidential affairs, 
reorganization and ad- 
minstration of personnel 
operations; management 
of large office building; 
editing prize-winning 
employes’ magazine; ad- 
vertising, publicity, 
layout and publications. 
Competent to adminis- 
trate or assist in above. 
Write or telegraph Box 
12 ‘for full information. 


The United States News, 
Washington, D. C. 
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By Our Eaves-gedropping Korrespondenter 


Scene:—A cozy library in Hitler’s Alpine cottage. The Fueh- 
rer is seated at a desk made from the deck of an airplane car- 
rier. A scant 100 yards away, on the other side of the desk, 
sit his interpreter, Herr Wackelschwanz, and an American news- 
paper correspondent. The 500-foot walls of the mile-square 
chamber are lined with bookshelves filled with autographed 
copies of “Mein Kampf.” 

Hirter:—Guten morgen; heil myself! 

INTERPRETER: —The Fuehrer said he is very glad to receive a 
representative of the great American nation for which he has 
only the highest esteem and affection. 

CorRESPONDENT:—Nice little place he’s got for himself here. 

Int:—Der Amerikaner hat ge-said wie swell Deutschland is. 

Hitter: —Ich kann die 


= Amerikanen lick mit ein 
C //\ hand behind me ge-tied. 
Int:—The Fuehrer 

f said he has no terri- 


—_ . 
SB or torial ambitions at the 
s expense of the United 
GERMANY WANTS U.S. FRIENDSHIP’ = States. 
Corr:—That’s mighty 
thoughtful. Ask him if that is off the record or for quotes. 

Int:—Der Amerikaner hat ge-said he should ge-worry. 

Hitter:—Hund verplatzt schmutz schwein donnerwetter 
blitz spritz Amerikanisch straussvogel sterbensraum spurlos 
versenckt schimmel verdammt. 

Int:—The Fuehrer said “Yes.” 

Corr: —Swell. Tell him a lot of Americans won’t believe him. 

Int:—Der Amerikaner hat ge-said nix komm heraus. 

Hirer (Jumps on desk and runs back and forth furiously): — 
Amerikaner teufel schnapps schnitzel Englische rauber blut 
eisen kugelhupf in der puss ge-poked ja nein Franklin Dumm- 
kopf Roozel-Schmoozel. 

Int:—He says the English are nice but misguided. 

Corr:—Holy smoke! How does he act when he is mad at 
somebody? 

Int:—The Fuehrer is not mad at anybody. He is sorry for 
everybody. 

Corr:—Tell him to be sorry for me a little while, so we can 
get along with this interview. 

Int:—Mein Fuehrer, if you will the word ge-say, I will this 
Amerikanischer unspeakable in ein koncentration kamp ge- 
tossed have. 

Hitter:—Ja, ja, ja, ja-a-oops! Wait. (He walks across the 
room and stands before his own portrait. “Adolf,” he muses, 
“nlay ’em close to the vest. Feed this guy a line of ersatz 
baloney. Gtve him the same schmoose the America Burst Com- 
mittee is handing out.” Hitler mounts a bicycle and rides back 
to the desk.) Herr Interpreter, please to ge-tell der Amerikaner 
I his questions all answer will. Und none of your eye-cocked 
interpretations. 

Int:—But Fuehrer, suppose he indiscreet questions asks? 

HitLer:—We will the censors ge-trust military information 
to out-chop. 

Corr:—What about convoys? 
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Hitter: —T ell 
Germany only peace 
self-de- 
Remind 
him the British war de- 
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Hitter:—Convoys? Convoys? Kreig blitz todschlag! Ver. 
rumpelter humpel schlump! Convoys ar-r-rgh! Ich bust ‘em 
on der schnoot, convoys! 

Int:—He says convoys mean war. 

Corr:—Now we're getting someplace! Ask him if he hadn't 
better be sure he can finish a war before he starts. 
leader 
never starts wars. I can ts) 


him AB 


\) 


*PROSPERITY. PEACE @ PRockesse! 


Int:—Der Fuehrer says like I told you. Everybody is pick 
ing on poor Germany who wants in peace to live. 

Corr:—Oh, yeah? Well, tell him a lot of Americans are 
afraid he has his eye on the U.S. and South America next, 

Int:—Mein Fuehrer this schweinhund incredibly the truth 
ge-guessed has, or else a spy is. 
invasion about, says he. 

Hitter: (muses to himself: “Those dirty English have been 
putting ideas in the American heads, the so-and-so spies! Think 
fast, Adolf. Ah, I've got it.” ):—Tell the Amerikanischer wahn- 
sinnig unterseeboot nachrichtungs gesellschaft for a loop, eben- 
fals nicht wahr. 

Int:—The Fuehrer says it will be impossible to invade the 
America on account of all the ships will be sunk and even 
brave German troops cannot swim the ocean across with heavy 
Besides he loves Americans except one or two— 
million. He loves everybody. 

Corr:—Now, how about unemployment? 

Int:—About the unemployment he— 

Hitter:—Ach! Der sucker! Tell him how in Deutschland nix 
unemgeployment aber Amerika pfui. 

Int:—Der Fuehrer begs to point out nobody in German 
out of employment can be. Everybody a job has, or a prisol 
sentence, but in America nobody work has except gangsters 
and capitalists. 

Hitter: —Und also genough ist genough. Der Amerikanischer 
gives me ein pain in der hosentasche. All this time I could 
Egypt be capturing. Give him ein stein schnapps and sulfuric 
acid und remind me when we Amerika ge-capture, der dumm- 
kopf’s head off to chop schnickelfritz gesein haben. 

Int:—The Fuehrer says he hopes you will be his guest for 
as long as you wish, but he must now go to lay the corner 
stone of a new orphanage to replace one the English bombed. 


Americans ge-fraid are an 


(All rise as a 
tank is driven into the 
room which Hitler ev 
ters. He pauses to %& 
lute.) 

Int: —Heil Hitler. 

Hitier: —Heil mysell 


Corr:—Heil, h 
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In appointing 


tomey General 

iystice, has long 
of the New Deal, 
Francis Byrnes, 
justice, has been 




















robust Associate Justice 


Harlan Fiske Stone as Chief Justice of 
the United States, the President placed at 
the head of the Supreme Court a Republi- 
an who blazed the trail toward the free 
construction of the Constitution now prev- 
alent on the New Deal-dominated court. 
Good-humored, scholary Robert Hough- 
yout Jackson, who leaves the post of At- 


to become an associate 
been one of the key men 
and adroit Senator James 
also named an associate 


the unofficial representa- 


tive of the White House in the Senate. 


—Harris & Ewing 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE BYRNES 


Thus New Deal philosophy and associ- 
ations dominate as the Supreme Court is 
reshuffled, Justice Stone succeeding white- 
bearded, majestic Charles Evans Hughes, 
Mr. Jackson moving into the place vacated 
by Justice Stone, and Senator Byrnes fill- 
ing the vacancy left by the retirement last 
January of Jame 

Justice Stone, who will be 69 years old 
text October 11, is the son of a New 
Hampshire farmer. A life in the outdoors 
im his boyhood, with plowing and _hay- 
making mixed in, helped build the rugged 
physique that now makes him spry and 
healthy, His first ambition was to become 
4 ‘sientific farmer,” and to prepare him- 
self he entered the Massachusetts State 
Agricultural College. 


s Clark McReynolds. 
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He might have gone through with this 
ambition if the dean had not accused him 
of getting mixed up in a rough drinking 
party on the campus. He denied the ac- 
cusation, socked the dean, packed his be- 
longings and went to Amherst, intent on 
taking a medical course. Later he decided 





on the law—and has stuck to it ever 
since. 
At Amherst, he starred at football. He 


graduated with Phi Beta Kappa honors, 
one year ahead of Calvin Coolidge, who 
appointed him Attorney General in 1924 
and Associate Justice of the 
Court in 1925. 

Regarded as a conservative, he sur- 
prised Senators who had bitterly fought 
his confirmation by becoming one of the 
“Big Four” of the Supreme Court liberal 
wing, the being Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Louis D. Brandeis and Benjamin 


H. Cardozo. 


“Bob” Jackson, as he is known among 


Supreme 


others 


his associates, likewise was a farm boy. 
Born 49 years ago in Spring Creek, Pa., 
he spent his boyhood on his father’s farm 
N.Y., where he 


raises horses as his father did. 


near Jamestown, now 

He did not receive a degree from a law 
school, but read law in an attorney’s of- 
fice, took a one-year course in the Albany 
Law School, and passed the bar examina- 
tions. 

In time, he won a reputation as a bril- 
liant lawyer in his practice at Jamestown. 
He came to Washington in 1934 as Gen- 
eral Counsel for the Internal 


Bureau of 





—Underwood & Underwood 
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The New Appointees on the Supreme Court: 
Three Men of Humble Origin Who Have Come Far 


Revenue, and his rise under the New 
Deal has been rapid. He moved over to 
the Justice Department as Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the Tax Divi- 
1936, took the Anti- 
trust Division, and in 1938 was appointed 
Solicitor General. Early. in 1940, when 
Frank Murphy was appointed to the Su- 
preme Court, he succeeded him as Attor- 
ney General. 

“Jimmie” Byrnes was born in Charles- 
ton, S.C., His father died 
before he was born, and his mother worked 
as a to maintain the house- 
hold. He stopped school at the age of 14, 


sion in later over 


62 years ago. 


dressmaker 


—Harris & Ewing 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE JACKSON 


but obtained a job in a law office, studied 
stenography, and, while still a youth, en- 
tered a competition for court reporter at 
Aiken, S.C., 

As a court reporter he studied law, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1903. Instead 
of practicing law, he borrowed money and 
bought a newspaper. A few years later 
he was elected Solicitor for the Second 
South Carolina Judicial Circuit. 

He was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1910, serving there until 
1925. He was elected to the Senate the 
first time in 1930. 

Slight of build, nimble-witted, and an 
exceptionally skillful legislative manager, 
he has been for many years a key figure 
in the Senate. 


which he won. 
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U. S.-German Shooting Started? . . . Caution Marks 
FDR’s War Moves... OPM Reorganization Studied 


President Roosevelt refuses to be 
pushed or to be hurried in his moves 
designed to counter Hitler and Japan. 
Emphasis still is on moving slowly 
regardless of pressure from Britain for 
quicker action. 


x * * 


It’s entirely probable that shooting 
between U.S. and Germany already 
has started in the Atlantic, with Ger- 
mans sinking an American ship and 
U.S. patrol vessels taking a crack at 
German submarines. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt’s recent meetings 
with the heads of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Fleets concerned the disposition 
of naval vessels, to obtain the maxi- 
mum results in both oceans. 


x * * 


The White House was amazed to learn 
that the State Department had re- 
ceived a formal note of protest from 
Portugal against the President’s refer- 
ences to Portuguese islands, the Cape 
Verdes and Azores. Mr. Roosevelt, 
unaware of the note, told newspaper- 
men there had been none. 


& & @ 


An American mission of Air Corps 
officers found that China offers very 
good possibilities for air operations 
against Japan. A growing number of 
U.S. officers are resigning to accept 
positions as “instructors” in a growing 
Chinese air force. 


x *k * 


The reason that Japan is permitted 
to buy large quantities of oil in this 
country is that an embargo on oil ex- 
ports would result in an immediate 
military and naval move by the Jap- 
anese to find new sources of oil. When 
and if an embargo is imposed, the 
U.S. will be ready for war. 


x * *& 


President Roosevelt really had waited 
for weeks looking for a strike develop- 
ment that would permit use of force 
by the Government to assert its power 
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without offending the principal labor 
organizations. The situation in which 
he acted filled the bill. 


=e *@ 


This Government for many months 
has had evidence of a Communist- 
Nazi plan for creating work stoppages 
in key defense plants and has insisted 
upon leaning over backward to avoid 
any move against the leaders involved. 


x * * 


A view that continues to be expressed 
in Cabinet meetings is that industry 
is more responsible for delay in de- 
fense production than is labor. 


xk * 


Lauchlin Currie is getting results in 
his administration of lend-lease ef:orts 
for China, with a rapidly rising vol- 
ume of material flowing that way. 


x * * 


U.S. Army continues to go in strong 
for appointments of generals who are 
at least 60 years of age and of colonels 
who are next in line on the regular 
peacetime seniority list. Average age 
of Germany’s generals is around 45. 


x * * 


Army and Navy are insisting on con- 
tinued control over defense buying, 
with large numbers of Army and Navy 
officers engaged in desk work instead 
of work in the field or at sea. 


x * * 


A broad new reorganization of the Of- 
fice of Production Management is in 
the study stage. Purpose would be to 
organize controls and planning by in- 
dustries so as to gain more efficiency. 


x * * 


When Justice Harlan F. Stone be- 
comes Chief Justice, his elevation is 
going to cost him money. Because he 
was appointed to the Supreme Court 
in 1925, Justice Stone’s salary was 
exempt from federal income tax. In 
1932, however, Congress passed a law 
providing that future judges’ salaries 
should be taxed, and Justice Stone 





now gets a new appointment with 
only a $500-a-year raise. 


x k * 


Government agencies that use CCC 
workers for their projects, such as the 
Forest Service and the Biological Sur. 
vey, are having trouble filling their 
camps. Young men now have mor 
opportunities to find jobs paying bet. 
ter than the CCC’s $30 a month. 


xk * 


Pressure is being applied to Army 
Chief of Staff Marshall to grant fur. 
loughs to trainees this summer to per- 
mit them to harvest the wheat crop. 
Farmers are complaining of labor 
shortages. 


* & 


A practical boost to the Good Neigh- 
bor policy recently has come to light. 
A few months ago, Brazilian air line 
officials came to this country with 
cash to buy air transports and were 
told that deliveries were impossible 
Later, Government officials, con- 
cerned with making “hemisphere sol- 
idarity” more than an empty promise, 
stepped in to iron out the situation 


x * * 


Lack of a unified policy on release of 
defense data is still a major source of 
confusion between the defense agen- 
cies and the Army and Navy, and in 
some instances is resulting in sup- 
pression of material that well could 
be made public. 


x * * 


Plans for utilizing restrictions on is- 
stallment selling as a brake on inf 
tion are being discarded on the grouni 
that raw-material shortages will limi 
production of major goods sold on it- 
stallment. 


x k * 


Captain of the antiwar picket linet 
front of the White House is telling 
union acquaintances that he was sétl 
to Washington for this job by the & 
ecutive board of the National Mat: 
time Union (CIO). 
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Scientists in RCA Lab- 
oratories look into the 


Suture as they put elec- 
trons to work, opening 
the way for new devel- 
opments in radio and 
other electronic fields. 











Electrons are the corpuscles of radio. The vacuum 
tube is the heart that pumps them through the copper 
veins and arteries. Electricity is electrons in motion—it 
is the lifeblood of communications by wire and radio. 


LECTRONICS ts a science born of 
radio. Both are members of one 
family. “The modern radio re- 
search laboratories are electronic labo- 
ratories—the twoare inseparable. Radio 
tube and electron tube are synonymous. 
Both pump the billions of electrons 
which flow in the electrical blood stream 
ef communications and industry. 
Putting electrons to work ina vacuum 
tube opened the Radio Age. It gave a 
voice to wireless, enabling it to talk and 
sing. Poday, while millions of tubes glow 
in broadcast receivers, millions of others 
pulse with commercial dots and dashes, 
radiophotos, facsimile and television. 
At the advent of broadcasting in 1920 
there were a few thousand radio tubes 
at most, largely in the hands of experi- 
menters. Today, there are hundreds of 
millions, in more than 50,000,000 
Amer:can radios. 


Revolutionary developments in radio 


since the first World War can be traced 
to the vacuum tube. It has been a key to 
progress. It has enlightened the world 
through broadcasting. It makes short 
waves, ultra-short waves and television 
what they are today. 

Now, the wonders that the radio or 
electron tube has worked in communi- 
cations are spreading into other electrical 
and industrial felds. As the research 
experts have developed and improved 
the tube, they have multiplied its uses. 
As a result, today industry is be- 
ing electronized. .. The Electronic 


en : 
Age 1s opening. The electron 








tube, once believed to be limited to radio, 
is recognized as an extremely sensitive 
and precise tool for manufacturing and 
processing control. The uses of elec- 
tronics in industry appear limitless. Super- 
human in its response to light, sound, 
touch and color, the electron tube is 
acclaimed as a new brain of industry. 

From electronics came the electron 
microscope, which uses 52 radio tubes 
to perform as an ultra-eve that sees far 
into the sub-microscopic world. 

In 1940, more than 106,000 000 electron 
tubes were produced for radio and in- 
dustry, so that man might find life more 
pleasant and his tasks speeded and sim- 
plified, vet with accuracy and efficiency. 
The electronic corpuscles of radio carry 
promise of new wonders as they 
flow silently and unseen through 


electricity s endless stream, 





RCA LABORATORMES 


A Service of Radio Corporation of America 


Other RCA Services: 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


R.C. A. Communications, Inc. 


Radiomarine Corporation of America National Broadcasting Co., Inc. RCA Institutes, Inc. 
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... the cooler, better-tasting, definitely milder cigarette 


Join up with the satisfied smokers the country over 
and share in the enjoyment of Chesterfield’s right 
combination of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos. 

Chesterfield’s exclusive blend gives you a balance 


of mildness and taste in just the way you want it. een 
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